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THE FOREST THEATER 
of the Carolina Playmakers at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The director, Frederick H. Koch, is seated 
on the slope. Mr. Koch’s address on “Making a Regional Drama,” given at the New Orleans conference, 
will be published next month in the Proc eedings. 





THE PLAYMAKERS THEATER 


The home of the Carolina Playmakers, on the campus of the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, the first theater building in America to be dedicated (November 23, 1925) to a native drama of 
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Shall the Public Library Be for All 
the People? Yes! 


By JENNIE M. FLEXNER 
Readers’ Adviser, New York Public Library, New York City 


§ THE library for all today as well as 
in times of prosperity? I think it is. I 
think it is even more so. In a state of 
upheaval and vast indecision, when many 
people are talking of the failure of de- 
mocracy and of the unfitness of the mass 
mind to discriminate, to know what is 
good for it, the library as a social agency 
takes on a new significance. The in- 
dividual, uprooted by forces with which 
he cannot cope and which he does not 
understand, turns to books with a new 
and wider sense of their significance, and 
he should find the library firm as a rock, 
with its doors wide open, its shelves live 
and up-to-date, its meeting rooms full of 
those who wish to gather in groups for 
discussion, its whole resources pooled with 
the other activities in every community 
endeavoring to help people to straight 
thinking. 

Much is being lost that has been years 
in building, and some of it may be salvaged 
by libraries. Surely posterity is part of 
all the people for whom the library is 
intended, so that preservation as well as 
distribution is entailed in a library for all. 

During the years of the development 
of the public library in this country, the 
minds of librarians have been actively and 


—— 
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ingeniously concerned with creating mass 
demand for books and at the same time 
equally concerned with the efforts neces- 
sary to meet this call. We have built 
up a good machine, the best of its sort, 
perhaps, in the world. We have en- 
couraged millions of readers and served 
them as best we could, or taught them to 
serve themselves more or less effectively. 
We have assembled a body of legislation, 
within and without the library. We have 
expanded and contracted with the oppor- 
tunities offered. We have made a pattern 
which works whether it be applied in 
Vermont or New Mexico. Our grooves 
fit standard types of minds and leave cer- 
tain impressions on the General Reader. 
But what of this pattern in a changing 
world, in a library for all the people? 


LiprRARIES HAvE New SIGNIFICANCE 


Let us elaborate a little further the 
position of the library today, what it 
may be and what it may do. In a machine 
age it may be likened to a storehouse of 
controls. On its shelves, accessible for 
those who wish to read are the tales many 
times repeated of other ages of doubt, 
of other times of stress, of other human 
as well as financial depressions. For the 
man on the street, or in the reading-room, 
unemployed, or contemplating the state of 
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his friends and neighbors, history takes on 
a new significance, economics is not some- 
thing listed in a college curriculum, gov- 
ernment may mean security or the lack 
of it. The newspaper he reads often sends 
him looking for further facts. 

We cannot know what urgency is im- 
pelling these calm people who ask their 
routine questions of us often in dull and 
simple language. We cannot fill in the 
background of need, shock, and despair 
that may be urging them to us. But 
whether the library be north or south, 
whether it be large or small, the same 
questions are being asked everywhere. 

“How did the world get this way? 
What can be done about it? If we all 
had known more, could we have stopped it? 
Give me some books to explain and make 
it clear to me.” 

“T don’t intend to be caught by the next 
depression. Help me to get some books 
which will teach me a trade.” 

“T design cloaks and want to know more 
about color and textiles.” 

And over and over from those who 
struggle against limitations of self- 
expression deeper than any shortcomings 
of speech, though this is often unsuspected, 
comes the plea, “Give me books and ways 
to improve my vocabulary.” 

When work was plentiful such ques- 
tions were not so noticeable. ‘They may 
even have come from the rather exceptional 
person. But things are changed now. 
Questioning readers surround us and bring 
a vital and a new need. 


EMERGENCY Book FuNp NEEDED 


The same old books and limited collec- 
tions will not answer their purposes. Into 
these stale collections being put to the test 
must be introduced new books with new 


ideas, new attitudes to facts and to history, 
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the current thought of constructive 
thinkers—and this must be, no matter 
how small and poor the library. But 
you will say, “There is no book fund to 
meet this need.” ‘To this I shall say that 
the librarian must find a book fund, an 
emergency fund. 

Wherever men are unemployed, they 
have been released with reluctance from 
factories and shops by those who could no 
longer keep them busy. Surely in many 
communities those who have been com- 
pelled to lay off workers would coéperate 
with the librarian seeking to build a book 
fund to help these men whom the em- 
ployers have known, by supplying them 
with new books through the idle months. 
At least some such attempt to battle 
ignorance and bigotry could be made. 

Change is in the air. Minds which may 
normally be independent and aggressive 
want the additional security and the pro- 
vocative stimulus of reading what others 
think. Education and experience which 
have been adequate are now often found of 
small practical use, and all sorts of people, 
with no thought of school or classes, turn 
to libraries. Reéducation, remedial educa- 
tion, vocational readjustment, offer us 
chances to prove our worth, to justify our- 
selves. 

Is the library for all the people, for 
the scholar and the immigrant, for those 
who need only access to books to find 
their own way, for those who need every- 
thing in the way of introduction, and for 
those “who take their trouble in another 
way,” as one Irishman said, and want 
recreation, adventure, travel, fiction? 

Increasing numbers of special groups are 
having special services devised for them 
by libraries—the blind, the seamen, 
prisoners in every kind of correctional 


institution, and many more. But in all 
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of these groups there is a common denom- 
inator of a sort. “They are groups artifi- 
cially formed, it may be, but the librarian 
has found and used this common factor 
in determining the type of service needed. 
This is all part of the pattern. 


“THE Opp NUMBERS” 


But what of the adult, the individual 
who does not fit comfortably into any of 
the accustomed places where he should 
be finding what he wants, the odd number 
who may be of such importance in the 
community’s life? Such readers, always 
known to librarians concerned with book 
needs, are often the most interesting of 
those who come to us. ‘They are found 
in surprising ways, among all types of 
people, privileged and under-privileged, 
without regard to previous education and 
opportunity. But one thing they have in 
common, they are thinking intensely, as 
effectively as they are able, questioning 
their abilities, disappointed with their 
equipment. 

What a human opportunity for a 
librarian who can speak the word or put 
the book into the hands of such a person! 
With such people one frequently senses 
a discomfort, a maladjustment to sur- 
roundings, where certain easy familiarity 
with facts, events, people, conditions, 
taken for granted, are lacking and where 
the means for making these contacts are 
not obvious. Readers show themselves to 
librarians in astonishing ways, if there is 
time to listen and observe and if imagina- 
tion is stirring the mind of the observer. 

Today calls for something a little dif- 
ferent, perhaps somewhat more personal, 
with a broader and more sympathetic 
understanding of the present needs of 
men. And the needs of men as always 
resolve themselves into the needs of a 


man or a woman or a boy or a girl. For 
those who are fortunate enough to be able 
to follow interests from book to book and 
to find what they look for on library 
shelves, nothing more may be called for 
except an added sense of responsibility for 
providing the right books, new and old. 
It does not necessarily mean any more 
of the old types of figures and tables, any 
upsetting of routines and procedures that 
work and satisfy, unless a state of advanc- 
ing dissatisfaction among librarians sug- 
gests that growth is forcing change. 

What it does demand is a difference in 
focus and perspective; a new approach to, 
and use for, library records. It calls for 
a great increase of individual service on 
the part of the librarian, easily available 
for the reader. It means that all who 
seek and all who want direction, guidance, 
selection, may find within the library those 
qualified and equipped to meet this need. 

Untold efforts must go into devising 
ways to serve the adult individual before 
we are able to give him anything like as 
effective service as almost any child may 
have in any library and many schools. 

This is, of course, just what we all 
have been doing all these years. What 
makes it different now, and why should 
it suddenly be that we find ourselves look- 
ing strangely at the neat, precise, and 
more or less automatic and effective service 
which we have “perfected” and spread? 
Here is again that haunting and uncom- 
fortable suggestion of pattern and mold, 
of the groove which is built to standard 
measurement. It is true that the pattern 
has almost from the first included special 
service for special groups. Carl B. Roden 
in his recent searching article, “The Li- 
brary in Hard Times” (Library Journal, 
v. 56, p. 981), has said, “We have in our 
midst a group of workers, the children’s 
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librarians, who have evolved for them- 
selves a body of theory and practice that 
comes perilously near the aspects of a 
science both in methods and results.” 

What do we as librarians really know 
about the interests of adult readers? We 
have had such pitifully poor opportuni- 
ties to learn because there has always been 
the pressure to do, and so little time to 
think. In the very excess of spending, 
which has characterized the librarian’s 
gift of himself to his work, has lain the 
deterrent to that clear thinking which he 
has meant and needed to do. 


LEADERSHIP IN QUESTION 


Among the many points to be settled 
in meeting the problem of the library for 
all the people, not the least important is 
the question of leadership. Does the li- 
brarian lead or does he follow? The 
recent survey of the book industry, which 
is almost as full of constructive criticism 
for librarians as for bookmen, shows an 
astonishing state of affairs admitted by 
librarians concerning their knowledge of 
community interests. These cannot be 
determined by the measuring of some huge 
and unwieldy solid mass. They are, when 
resolved into the personal, again only the 
interests of the men and women who come 
or should come day by day to the library 
to ask questions and request books. 

We all mean to go out and measure 
community interests. Would it not be 
better to draw the community in and ex- 
amine it in our own laboratory? Can 
librarians adequately measure community 
interests? And then just what shall we 
do and how shall we do it? Is it not 
essential to know more about this before 
the librarian can say whether he leads or 
whom he follows? 

It is not possible to give much con- 
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sideration to the reading interests of the 
individual without stumbling into all sorts 
of new problems. When are easy, ac- 
curate, dignified beginning books for the 
mature reader wanting to enter a new field 
to be made available? Such books as | 
have in mind are not primers, but be- 
ginning books of a type which will not 
destroy spontaneous interest—books which 
provide definition and direction, fitted to 
many readers wanting to branch into new 
fields of interest—such books as a library 
may offer without apology to many men 
and women. 

If the librarian is given the opportunity 
to discuss and follow with the reader his 
interest in subjects or books, his reactions 
and the results of his reading, he faces 
very soon the question of how the reader 
reads. Is he a good or a bad reader? 
How can he be helped over the mechanical 
difficulties which are often the cause of 
all his problems? Perhaps you will say 
that this is not our concern. Perhaps it 
is not. But it will be before librarians 
are full-grown, fully useful, fully satisfied 
with what they are doing to strengthen 
the relations between men and books. 


REsouRCES SHOULD BE Poo.ep 


If, as I believe, service to the individual, 
average and exceptional, is to be the means 
for bringing the library to all of the people, 
the librarian must become more and more 
professional, released from many of the 
irksome duties which must be performed 
but need not always be the task of the 
trained worker. That is another phase of 
this problem not to be touched here today. 
But much freedom for this wider service 
to men perhaps may be achieved through 
a pooling of certain library activities; the 
centralizing for distribution of technical 
assistance of many kinds offers tempting 
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opportunities for better service and for 
more accurate information. 

In this codperative effort there is real 
release for the over-driven staff and there 
is also the reassuring sense of being closely 
knit to a growing and advancing profes- 
sional group whose very singleness of pur- 
pose and skilful accomplishment dignify 
the whole profession. But let us not for- 
get the pattern. Dean Russell has written 
of the widespread dangers of ‘“‘voluntary 
standardization.” The acceptance of ready 
made tools, service, lists, may involve deep 
difficulties. Codperative effort let us have 
by all means, but let these contributions 
not determine entirely the spirit as well as 
the form of the institution. If the library 
is for all the people, the essential dif- 
ferences of locality must be represented 
in its service, its book collection, its staff, 
and in the ideals of those who administer it. 

The radio is entering the field to help 
or to hinder in problems related to the 
library and those who use or should use 
it. Its influence may also be considered 
in relation to another phase of the volun- 
tary standardization which we must rec- 
ognize in order to avoid. Millions of 
listeners are receiving a few suggestions 
vested with the sonorous authority of great 
names and great institutions. Millions 
ask in thousands of libraries for the same 
books at the same time. Librarians strive 
to meet the call. Millions who do not 
listen presently will find the same books 
on all the library shelves from Vermont 
to New Mexico and farther. 

In no sense am I yet ready to criticize 
this effort to supply the lists of books so 
carefully picked by those who know. I 
merely ask you to think in all seriousness, 
what will book collections be like in small 
or medium sized libraries in ten years? 
How can they be kept individual, repre- 


sentative of community thought and in- 
terest? How can this powerful and 
influential force be utilized constructively 
by libraries for their own purposes? How 
can we resist, or should we resist, being 
swept into another kind of pattern? Is 
the library to take the radio or will the 
radio take the library? 

If, in the present dilemma, the library 
as an institution is to help to give direc- 
tion to change, should it not accept the 
theory that there is a part of its work 
which must be blind? We cannot always 
see just where we are coming out. We 
cannot always know whether or not the 
work we do is going to accomplish the 
thing we hope it will. But because it is 
to be a library for all the people—a free 
public library—our sins must all be those 
of commission, not omission. We must do 
too much, not too little. We must extend, 
we must consolidate. . . . The types of 
people coming to libraries today in such 
numbers and variety as we all see are, I 
am convinced, to be at least a part of the 
leaven in the lump, a factor in settling 
and directing the outcome of the situation 
in which the country finds itself. They 
are those who do not go under, who do 
not sit and stare at blank walls. They are 
those with initiative left, and ingenuity 
and determination. They are those who 
do not submit without struggle, who will 
fight and who will justify the planning 
of the library for use by all the people, 
no matter what world changes may be. 

You will remember the great excite- 
ment in Kentucky a few years ago about 
the moonlight schools in the mountains, 
when the idea of teaching all adults to 
read was conceived. (I suppose we shall 
admit that this was sentimental.) But 
these isolated people who had no book 
but the Bible did passionately long to be 
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able to read this. The forces of organ- 
ized education were against this move- 
ment from the start. They thought of 
it as waste effort, and they could prove it. 
But there were phases they could not 
prove. Granted everything they said was 
true, it was what they could not say that 
mattered. It was what they could not 
measure that was important. 


And so with us. The negative side of 
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most matters is the more intellectual, the 
neater side. But it is in the spontaneous 
and unregulated positive that the hoped- 
for achievement may take place. The 
activities of the mind are always mysteri- 
ous. And institutions are never so. When 
the two work together, there must be a 
compromise. It is my feeling that the 
library shall gain life, as it allows its users 
to bring it life. 


DH KEKE 


Shall It Be for All the People? No! 


By MILTON JAMES FERGUSON 
Chief Librarian, Public Library, Brooklyn, New York 


HE statement of the subject of our 
debate is just a bit unfortunate for the 
affirmative. It is, you must agree, slightly 
vague and indefinite. ‘The natural inclina- 
tion of a modern man is to capitalize the 
“Tt” and put it in quotation marks. Thus 
having established the place and meaning 
of the significant little word in American 
usage, the answer to the question must 
come promptly and emphatically in a bil- 
lowing “No,” heard and reéchoed from 
Broadway to Hollywood. Who does not 
know that “It” is a subtle and elusive and 
indefinable something once possessed, by 
way of example, by Clara Bow, and, the 
American woman will insist, possessed by 
Maurice Chevalier. Assuredly this pre- 
cious stuff, which like radium, is very diffi- 
cult to segregate and terribly valuable, may 
not be for all the people. Fifty million 
Frenchmen cannot be wrong; 120,000,000 
Americans cannot have “It.” It is enough 
that only the millionth individual should 
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be thus endowed. If everybody had “It,” 
this world of ours would be drawn far 
out of its course in the heavens. Anything 
short of prosperity, or relief from taxes 
and the amendment colic might take place. 

I am not surprised, therefore, when in 
an attempt to make the subject slightly 
more debatable, my honorable opponent— 
is that not the conventional or collegiate 
name to call her?—substitutes “public 
library” for the usual and customary mean- 
ing of “It.’’ On that basis we shall answer 
her, in full confidence that our own ex- 
perience and the words of our professional 
fathers will prove sufficient. 

It is our proud boast that the public 
library in its most liberal form is the out- 
growth of western civilization, of our re- 
gard for the rights and privileges of the 
individual. Our national history begins 
with thought of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness—with the idea that men 
are born free and equal. We have gone 
forward, at vast expense, with the avowed 
intention of giving each and every boy 
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and girl an education, not merely a smat- 
tering of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but higher flights in college and university 
leading inevitably to the degree, insignia, 
or decoration of the white collar. The 
ideal of the American school system is a 
population made up of Phi Beta Kappas 
and of those persons too proud or too 
independent to accept the key. 


Dewey CITED 


The trouble in attaining such a monot- 
onous standard of high virtue is that 
people are not made that way. Has not 
Melvil Dewey said something about 
polishing a pumpkin? And Walter B. 
Pitkin has estimated the number of pump- 
kins—not to use a harsher term—among 
us. So it is not surprising that libraries 
should come along in the wake of the 
educational ark, which was built, not after 
Noah’s blueprints to save the world two 
by two, but by all and by everyone, and 
demand that every citizen should with- 
draw a minimum weekly ration of three 
books—one non-fiction, two fiction. Per- 
haps the noble experiment enforcement 
oficers might be charged with the further 
pleasant duty of seeing that the books 
taken out are read. Will our hope and 
our constant reiteration of books for all 
the people finally bring all the people 
to want books ? 

In 1876 our professional declaration of 
independence was enunciated. The group 
of librarians was then small, rather of a 
scholarly type and predominantly of the 
masculine gender. The old tradition that 
a library should house and care for books 
of literary and scientific quality, to be pro- 
duced for the use of the exceptional 
individual, the student, still strongly pre- 
vailed. Printing was not yet an avalanche, 
whose thundering crash down the moun- 


tainside ground up the forests in its path- 
way into wood pulp. Presumably a 
manuscript was published because the 
author had something to say—the author, 
that is, who could be noted by the li- 
brarian—not because some skilful advertis- 
ing engineer could design a dust wrapper 
to make it sell a hundred thousand copies. 

The keynote of the times was struck 
by Justin Winsor, who declared: 


Your life as a guardian of a library is 
one of constant wariness and struggle. In 
fashion, in low tastes, in unformed minds, 
you have an enemy who must be made to 
surrender. You must not despise him; if 
you do, you will give him an advantage that 
will result in your surrender to him. 


Whether we have arrived at any satis- 
fying destination, we have traveled far 
in this half century. Open shelves have 
become the guiding feature in the planning 
of buildings, until today the public is 
offended and writes to the papers because 
some library official attempts to conserve 
public property. 


LiBERAL View MopiIFIED 


In 1896 a very wise man in his presiden- 
tial address before the American Library 
Association reached the pinnacle of the 
liberalizing movement when he declared, 
“Deny your people nothing which the 
book-shop grants.” I characterize him 
as wise all the more readily when I read 
what, in the full vigor of his splendid 
mentality and wide experience, he said 
thirty-three years later: 


In obedience to the demands of this new 
world of printed information, wisdom and 
speculation, libraries have in some slight 
degree modified their methods and extended 
their field of work. My suggestion is that 
they go further, that they withdraw some- 
what from a part of the book-lending field, 
popular fiction, for example, and devote 
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more of their time, skill, and energy to the 
making of themselves guides, keys, indexes, 
abstracts of the latest findings in the field of 
knowledge. 


But meanwhile, during the years while 
John Cotton Dana was modifying his 
judgment of the place and function of the 
public library in a modern world, much 
had happened to the new generation. 
Grandfather of yesterday, in deference to 
the delicate sensibilities of the household, 
smoked his pipe on the side porch; grand- 
daughter of today in careless abandon 
now flicks the ashes of her cigarette upon 
the oriental rug. In other days print was 
held in high esteem. Now, children ac- 
customed to the flood of cheap newspapers, 
magazines, and books which, used for a 
moment, are cast aside to litter streets, 
subway trains, and public buildings, easily 
still whatever small conscience there be 
and mutilate valuable reference books and 
magazine files to secure pictures for the 
notebooks their teachers require of them. 

College students, caught between the 
devil of inadequate college libraries and 
the deep blue sea of a failing mark, de- 
velop extraordinary skill in getting by 
charging desks with the books they need 
for longer periods than rules allow. 
Popular fiction shelves and duplicate pay 
collections are depleted by eager readers 
and specialists whose highest enjoyment 
of literature is cramped by the limitations 
put upon the use of public library—of 
their—books. Is it not time to take inven- 
tory, not alone of the books on the too 
often badly depleted shelves, but also of 
our aims and ideals in a public service of 
infinite, if sometimes abused, possibilities ? 

Public libraries, in fact, have never been 
for all the people. It is only that the great 
influx of readers of today—great, that 
is, in comparison with the readers of yes- 
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terday—may have made us lose sight of 
the numbers we do not serve and the 
numbers we may not serve. 


Business NEeEps Unmet 


If you ask the special librarian, he will 
tell you that the most intelligent part 
of the public, his part, cannot find what 
it wants on public library shelves. The 
information is too vague and indefinite, 
too long out of date, and the assistants 
at the desk only pass out books of whose 
contents they know next to nothing. The 
requirements of the business world with 
which the special librarian deals entail 
the expenditure of large sums of money, 
not raised by general tax, to provide in- 
formation which may be relied upon. 
Until the blow of hard times arrested its 
growth, temporarily no doubt, this par- 
ticular offshoot of the library tree was in 
fair way of putting the main stem under 
a shadow. Even now its strength is 
such that it meets where it will and when, 
with perhaps the consequent but, in this 
instance, the concealed distress of the 
stepmother hen whose duckling takes to 
water. This class we must consider im- 
portant; it uses facts, sizzling hot from 
laboratory bench and research desk, as 
essential stones in its business structure. 
If public libraries aim to reach all the 
people, surely they cannot afford to over- 
look this rich cream rising to the top of 
the crock. 

You may contend that the users of the 
special libraries are so comparatively few 
in number that they may be disregarded 
as an item in a debate. Of course, I 
would not expect a public librarian of 
whatever denomination to think them un- 
important in fact. Well, let us take 
another group at the other end of the 
scale, which many public libraries only 
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tolerate, and most would be glad to lose. 
I refer to those often so unfortunate as 
to be without a job, even in good times, 
whose coats, soaked in the rain, in mass 
formation give off an odor so unlike the 
perfume of Araby. In the warmth of the 
newspaper reading room they would nod 
in comfort over the offerings of the daily 
press written in whatever tongue you 
please. Years ago that philosopher among 
librarians whom we all delight to quote 
observed that “there is little that is in- 
spiring, per se, in the sight of the men 
who gather in the newspaper reading-room 
of any free public library.” However 
much our hearts may be touched by the 
pitiful plight of this horde of readers— 
readers by courtesy often—we cannot feel 
that we are doing much for the world’s 
intelligence when we give them valuable 
space in which to go through the motions 
of reading. 

Argumentatively and actually, I am 
with those who go the limit in discourag- 
ing this block of customers, who in large 
cities make up a considerable percentage 
of those coming into public libraries. Send 


them to the ball games and the hockey 
matches. 


“Huncry MACKEREL” 


I have spoken of the highly intelligent 
ousiness classes, and, on the opposite wing, 
of the newspaper—what shall we say? 
clientele. Here is contrast for you. Now 
let us consider another group, which in 
a fine library not unknown to my honor- 
able opponent, is looked upon with scant 
favor—college students. Oh yes, we say, 
the student is the class we delight to serve; 
but when we use that term we think of 
it in the dictionary sense of “one devoted 
to learning,” a solitary high-browed digni- 
tary, perhaps, and not a school of hungry 
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mackerel devouring every precious irre- 
placeable volume on our shelves. We are 
far past the day when a university was 
a log with a student on one end and a 
professor on the other. Enrollment is no 
longer by squads, but by companies and 
divisions. Colleges, like irregular troop 
leaders, overlook their obligations to pro- 
vide rations for their men, who must feed 
upon the country. How far should a 
library go in turning this host from its 
doors, or at least in offering it scant 
courtesy? Upon the answer depends 
whether the public library shall be for all 
the people. Again I must record my vote 
in favor of the limitations which have 
been placed by many libraries upon the 
students whose presence and whose use of 
public property would mean the virtual 
exclusion of a large percentage of the non- 
school readers. 


OTHER UNSERVED GROUPS 


A while ago I mentioned special library 
users as being outside the public library 
pale, meaning thereby business men, 
financiers—if any these days—manufac- 
turers, and others whom we may have 
tried or hoped to serve in our people’s 
universities. But I said nothing of the 
older professions who look upon us as 
recreational agencies, as sources of supply 
for papers in women’s clubs, as story- 
telling centers for children, and, perhaps, 
as somewhat musty resorts for long-haired 
professors whose subject matter is little 
influenced by change and development. 
That view of a fine intellectual pursuit 
is, I heartily agree, unfair and unwar- 
ranted. I must insist, however, that the 
attorney-at-law makes small use of the 
public library, unless he be one of those 
high-power lawyers who read detective 
stories while their heated brains cool off. 
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The medical fraternity likewise looks in 
vain for professional help at our hands. 
I shall not further draw out the enumera- 
tion by speaking of the musicians, the 
preachers, the bakers, and candlestick- 
makers, to whom the public library is not 
a regular port of call. They are numer- 
ous in the aggregate, and important in 
the part they play among all the people. 

Well, we have closed the door to a 
part of the population; but as this part 
has not used the door often, perhaps the 
wear on the hinges is only imaginary. In 
mental measure it has high rating. Now 
let us turn to the most popular part of 
our service where, for sake of argument, 
and, if you will, in very fact, we would 
be justified in withdrawing our lines. Fic- 
tion makes up half or more of our circula- 
tion. In some libraries the figure is put 
down boldly—so per cent, 60 per cent, 
65 per cent, as the case may be. In others 
more delicately attuned to the dangers 
of crude percentages, the blow is softened 
by dividing fiction reading into adult and 
juvenile classes. It looks so much better, 
rather more highbrow, don’t you think, 
to say: adult fiction, 41 per cent; juvenile, 
14 per cent? But, as the traveling man 
said of his expense account, the suit of 
clothes is there. 

Librarians, on the puritanical theory, 
possibly, that what gives pleasure should 
be avoided, have long questioned their 
souls over the novels which cross their 
charging desks. If we sharply reduce, or 
discontinue fiction circulation, the drug 
stores will get a big increase in their busi- 
ness, and it will not all be for sandwiches 
and a cup of coffee. The thought ex- 
pressed in 1879 by Library ‘Trustee 
Charles Francis Adams, jr., has, as they 
say in Congress, echoed down the halls of 
time: 
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I am more and more inclined to doubt 
whether this wholesale purchase of trashy 
and ephemeral literature is a justifiable use 
of public money. We do not use the public 
money to supply everyone with theatre or 
concert, or even lecture tickets—why then 
should we give them all the new novels of 
the day? 

Mr. Adams was halfway inclined to 
exempt lectures, since he had probably 
heard some of our foreign critics and 
knew that what they say is not pleasant 
to take; and he designated the fiction 
objected to as trashy and ephemeral. Yet 
we know that much of the stuff which js 
put between book covers and called fact, 
as well as fiction, is cheap. It lasts not 
half as long as the flowers of spring and 
would leave the world no less beautiful 
if it never were born. 

What would be the result if libraries 
gradually reduced their purchases of books 
which have so little to recommend them? 
It is clear that then the patrons either 
would learn to read better books, or 
would take their business to the circulating 
libraries. I would not force anyone to 
cultivate his finer sensibilities, just as I 
would legislate no one into heaven; so | 
have scant hope that exposure to the 
classics, so called, will produce a nation 
intent upon the great literary stars. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps may talk otherwise; 
he may preach, “Start them in on trash 
and lift them by degrees,” but he is a 
columnist whose business it is to boost 
what the publishers offer. No, we would 
lose some of our latest thriller and ro 
mance hounds, the fiction purveyors would 
prosper thereby, business might begin to 
revive, libraries would have more time 
and money for worth while services— 
like advising readers, as they do at the 
end of a corridor at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street—and my point that 
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it is not for all the people would be more 
conclusively demonstrated. 


A CONCESSION 


This concession I am ready to make to 
the afirmative side of the question: The 
public library shall be for all the people 
who can make use of worthy print. Of 
course you, who do not agree with me, will 
see that my apparent giving ground leaves 
you with less than half of the possible 
whole. The New Haven conference is 
too recent to require my quoting such de- 
pendable authorities as librarians Clarence 
E. Sherman and John A. Lowe, and that 
eminent philosopher, Professor R. E. 
Rogers, whose forceful statements are so 
pat to my needs. However, I do want to 
submit in evidence Walter B. Pitkin’s 
Short introduction to the history of human 
stupidity, which removes every trace of 
doubt that the human race is not given to 
thinking and will never learn the art. 
And if thinking be so rare a human indul- 
gence, then the public library, except as a 
means of filling an idle moment which may 
as profitably be devoted to the tabloid 
newspaper, the movie, baseball, or chewing 
gum, cannot be for all, a half, or a much 
smaller part of the people. 

One paragraph from Mr. 
clinches the argument: 


Pitkin 


Some two billion people fill the earth. 
Among them fully a billion are drunk or 
insane or feeble-minded or malarial or 
stricken with hookworm or tropical neuras- 

enia or malnutrition, hence stuporous 
or vicious (or both). Among the other 
billion not more than five or six million 
think and act with progressive intelligence, 
thereby adding something to the world’s 
permanent wellbeing. The remainder of 
humanity is either too young or too old or 
too badly educated to avoid serious stu- 
Pidities from time to time. Thus one high 
grade person has the task of offsetting the 


brutish and silly acts of three or four 
hundred low grades. 


My friends, humanity is a sad spectacle. 
Look at its stupidity in waging a world 
war. With the best intention and best 
endeavor we can muster we cannot change 
the course of this mighty stream. The 
very utmost within our power is to tend 
the small irrigating rivulet of higher in- 
telligence, which through the forces of 
education and a kind providence may be 
diverted therefrom. It in turn through 
long ages of time may devise methods of 
controlling this ungovernable flood of men. 
Of course, we Americans are brighter than 
the peoples of other nations and may there- 
fore hope to speed forward toward the goal 
more rapidly than they. Ours as yet, how- 
ever, is primarily a keen business intellect. 
Witness the billions we lend a_nose- 
thumbing world and our skill in abolishing 
poverty. So, for a long time to come, to 
attempt to minister to all, to the largely 
indifferent all, is a way leading only to 
futility and defeat. Let libraries really 
serve the few. 


Discussion of Debate 


Five-minute discussions followed 
the foregoing debate. 

Julia Ideson, of Houston, agreed with 
Miss Flexner that the public library should 
be for all the people, but thought the 
lending staff should look at the public 
with more discrimination and concentrate 
their efforts on those to whom they could 
give constructive service. 

Gratia A. Countryman, of Minneapolis, 
asked how the librarian could discriminate 
and cited her discovery of five ministers 
among a group served by the Salvation 
Army. These ministers were down finan- 
cially, but through no fault of their own, 
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and Miss Countryman contended that 
often worth while social contributions are 
made even from the slums. She felt that 
the library should be a social as well as an 
educational institution. 

Charles H. Compton, of St. Louis, paid 
his respects to Mr. Ferguson—who, he 
said, had done much to make the library 
for all the people by his work in Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and South Africa—but 
differed with him on this question. He 
said the chief contribution of America has 
been the opportunity it has afforded the 
common man and reminded his hearers 
that if any class in America is discredited 
today it is the leaders. He also drew at- 
tention to the fact that library support 
comes from the common people, entailing 
an obligation to them. 

Francis K. W. Drury, of Nashville, 
thought the library must be for all the 
people, but recommended purchasing books 
according to value, volume, and variety; 
the first standard applying to books, and 
the last two, to demand. 

Essae M. Culver, of the Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission, said that in her state 
an effort is being made to reach even semi- 
illiterates and that the library is giving 
much codperation to folk-schools. 

Anne M. Mulheron, of Portland, agreed 
with Miss Flexner that a book fund must 
be found to serve all the people. 

Sydney B. Mitchell, of the University of 
California School of Librarianship, said 
that if libraries today lack support it is 
not because they have failed to care for 
the “down-and-outers,” but because they 
have failed to convince community leaders 
of library values. 

Ralph Munn said that in Pittsburgh 
the library is interested in all the people, 
but not in increasing the already large num- 
ber of confirmed fiction readers. He said 
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that in the matter of support, chambers 
of commerce and other influential civic 
groups are much more impressed with the 
work done by technology departments, 
children’s departments, and service to 
schools than by large circulation to readers 
of fiction. 

President Rathbone took issue with Mr. 
Munn and said that, if we are still living 
in a democracy, the library must be for 
all the people. 


IN 
Sources for Publicity Aids 


Sources for exhibits, posters, public. 
ity aids, and decorative material of value 
to libraries are listed in Leads No. 7, the 
latest issue of the A. L. A. publicity bul- 
letin. The issue is based on a list compiled 
by Marjorie F. Potter, Albany (N. Y.) 
Public Library, which appeared in the 
Wilson Bulletin for February, 1932. 
More than fifty librarians and the A. L. A. 
Publicity Department have added to that 
list. Copies of Leads may be secured on 
request from the Publicity Department, 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 


FINAN 


Milo Winter Muragraphs 


In THE Book Week issue of Leads, 
the A. L. A. publicity bulletin, a note 
about muragraphs or wall decorations, de- 
signed by Milo Winter, gave as the source 
for these decorations the Thomas S. Rock- 
well Company, Chicago. 

Will librarians please note that the 
muragraphs or information about them 
should now be obtained from the Milo 
Winter Tribune Tower, 
Chicago? 


Company, 
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Ways and Means of Limiting 
Library School Output 


By SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


Director, University of California School of Librarianship, Berkeley 


HILDREN quite naturally, I 
think, resent comparison with their parents 
when this is to their disadvantage. So can I 
imagine this paper feeling a little bitter 
that its obvious parent, Professor Joeckel’s 
wholly admirable paper on the supply and 
demand of trained librarians, should be so 
properly praised for the reinforcement of 
its arguments by graphs and statistical 
material. It may well be, as Kipling has 
said, that figures are but the futile shadow 
of a blazing fact, but we could very well 
do with a few such shadows to rest our 
eyes from what may possibly be criticized 
as a blaze of glittering generalities. Un- 
fortunately, such a paper as this must con- 
sist largely of opinion. At least it should 
provoke discussion and remove the topic 
from the shadow of the sentimental. 

It will, of course, be at once evident 
that the schools which prepare librarians 
cannot alone be responsible for effective 
limitation. The influence of the profes- 
sion at large is needed. ‘There may exist 
schools which should never have been 
born, but being in existence, they share 
the human dislike of committing suicide. 
There may be other schools whose 
Persuasion that bigger and better always 
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go together is so strong that they refuse 
to part with the first half of the com- 
bination. So let us look for a moment 
at the question of professional education 
from the broadest standpoint—that of 
librarianship at large. 

Have we ever settled what is the work 
of the professional librarian? I think also 
that we can readily be criticized for some 
reluctance as a group to establish quite 
definite requirements of preparation. In 
part this has doubtless been due to the very 
evident contribution during the initiation 
and transition stages of the profession of 
those who have been fortunately drawn 
into our field and, because of inherent 
ability or great enthusiasm, have succeeded 
during this relatively uncritical time in 
proving exceedingly valuable members. 


From RELIGION TO PROFESSION 


In the early days librarianship was 
almost a religion, and quite naturally 
many were called to it. Today it is 
rapidly becoming a profession for which 
quite definite backgrounds of general edu- 
cation and professional training should be 
required—which, I might add, are fairly 
accessible to anyone with the brains, 
industry, and character which will after- 
wards be needed for success in librarian- 
ship. 
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With due recognition of the provincial- 
ity of such outlying areas, as, say, New 
York City and California, such compara- 
tive physical and intellectual isolation per- 
mits the consideration of problems which 
on a larger national scale seem rather 
appalling. 


CALIFORNIA’s LATEST STUDY 


It is therefore not surprising that it 
should be the California Library Associa- 
tion that at its last dnnual meeting author- 
ized the appointment of a large and 
thoroughly representative committee to 
advise on the separation of clerical and 
professional tasks in California libraries, 
with the idea of dividing the personnel of 
our libraries into two distinct groups—a 
clerical one requiring no professional train- 
ing, and a professional one whose duties 
would exclude the large proportion of 
clerical work which has made it so diffi- 
cult for them to claim professional status. 

This study, I should perhaps add, has 
followed quickly on a report on the salaries 
of librarians in California made last year 
at the request of the association by 
the Bureau of Public Administration 
of the University of California. ‘There 
Professor Samuel May made it quite clear 
that until we had established a common 
nomenclature and 





educational require- 
ments for professional positions salary 
studies were not only inconclusive but 
ineffective. If the recommendations as 
future prerequisites for professional status 
are four years of college plus one of library 
school and that the title of librarian be 
then limited to those who complete such 
preparation, we shall have at once, in one 
progressive if remote section of these 
United States, a quite promising means of 
limiting library school students. If effec- 


tive, as I believe it ultimately would be, 
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this would eliminate undergraduate study 
for librarianship. The tendency is already 
here and grows as the schools gravitate 
to universities. Yet, in spite of this tend- 
ency, one sees junior colleges and other 
units of the educational system more under 
the influence of the school men than of 
the universities looking around for some- 
thing to give their frequently inferior stu- 
dents, and there is real danger of the 
inauguration of trivial training by over- 
worked librarians in small institutions 
with entirely inadequate libraries. It 
should be our task who are perfectly safe 
and established to make their world safe 
for those who are best fitted to do its 
work, to protect them from inappropriate 
tasks and unfair salary competition based 
on inferior training. 


ADVICE FoR Boarp oF EpucatTIon 


Passing now from what the profession 
as a whole can do for limitation to what 
those particularly concerned members 
known as the Board of Education for 
Librarianship may do, I realize that I am 
proposing to give unasked advice. Perhaps 
this has become a habit. However, I sug- 
gest, now that certain sections of the 
country long admittedly backward in 
library development have been provided 
with library schools, that the board cease 
promotion activities and concentrate its 
energies and financial resources on the 
improvement and maintenance of the exist- 
ing schools. 

It is entirely possible that during the 
next few years well established library 
schools of good reputation in even the bet- 
ter provided state and endowed universi- 
ties will face serious financial difficulties in 
maintaining standards in a type of pro 
fessional school where the cost per student 
is so high. Would it not be best, not 
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merely from the standpoint of limitation 
of library school students but of mainte- 
nance of instruction of a high order, to keep 
such funds as may become available for 
this purpose? I might add that even 
with our present budgets the board could 
help at least several schools by making 
available without cost to them the services 
for a semester or less of one or more spe- 
cialists in fields where at least the state 
library schools do not feel they can afford 
a full-time instructor. Such, for example, 
are children’s library work and library 
work with schools. 

Another suggested outlet for its activi- 
ties might be in the production of educa- 
tional films covering certain technical 
processes such as printing or binding, or 
routines such as loan desk records, which 
would now be of great help in instruction, 
since it is no longer feasible or effective to 
take large classes to printing plants, or 
have them get practice in the routine of 
the public library loan desk. 

While of course the board may be will- 
ing to refrain from promoting further 
schools for a time, this will only have a 
sort of negative value. Might it not also 
consider the advisability of making grants 
in aid or recommendations for subsidies 
dependent on the willingness of schools to 
limit production? The natural desire on 
the part of endowed institutions to supple- 
ment temporary or permanent endowment 
by the income from fairly heavy fees, and 
from as many of these as possible, inevi- 
tably leads to heavy enrollment and may 
teadily be a danger to standards. Some 
universities and colleges would quite prob- 
ably resent such limitation, but is not this 
one of these occasions where the board, 
paying the piper, may well call the tune? 

While suggesting unpleasant tasks for 
the Board of Education for Librarianship, 


I want to add another one for that body as 
well as for the various schools and the 
profession at large; that is, the discourage- 
ment of summer schools. In our broad, 
kindly attitude of giving everybody a 
chance to do what he would like to do and, 
even if he isn’t particularly capable of 
using it, making some kind of preparation 
available to anyone, we seem to have over- 
done summer school instruction and to 
have provided a lot of poor, cheap com- 
petition for those better prepared. It is 
all very well to talk about helping lame 
dogs, but if there is only just so much to 
eat I cruelly suggest shooting them, so 
that the necessity of dividing said food 
between them and the thoroughbreds may 
not continue to be a menace to the life of 
the latter. 


THE SUMMER STUDENTS 


There are apparently two main groups 
of summer library school students. One 
is made up of those ambitious but, I 
believe, misguided people who are trying 
to spread over several summer sessions the 
courses which form the curriculum re- 
quired for a first-year degree or certificate. 
Not only do their needs provide an 
extraordinarily complicated and generally 
insoluble problem, but in place of a well 
ordered and carefully prepared intellectual 
dinner they are being given as a substitute 
a series of quick lunches, which they have 
to bolt as best they may. Time, continuity, 
and conditions of study and association are 
highly important factors in professional 
education; even the same courses, extend- 
ing through a semester or year, when given 
in six weeks of summer school by the very 
same instructors, do not constitute an 
equivalent. Many of the best of our 
teachers in librarianship have acknowl- 
edged this and give it as one of the reasons 
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for their dislike of teaching in summer 
school. It may be that an occasional good 
student would be lost to the profession if 
such summer courses were eliminated, but 
I venture to guess that most of those we 
really need would manage somehow or 
other, as many are doing now, to work and 
save enough to get their professional equip- 
ment as a whole, not merely get a degree 
by the slow and unsatisfactory accretion 
of units. 

The second group of summer school stu- 
dents are taking short courses which enable 
them to claim to be trained librarians, 
these including school teachers studying to 
meet a state requirement for the position 
of school librarian. I do not pretend to 
have made sufficient study of state school 
requirements in general to feel qualified 
to make recommendations for the solution 
of this problem. I do know, however, 
that it has thrown a lot of half-baked 
so-called librarians on the market, and 
that not infrequently these are unem- 
ployed school teachers whose sole inter- 
est is getting a job, and who thereafter, 
because of the laxity of requirements, com- 
pete with fully trained people for positions 
both as school librarians and in other fields. 


Wuat Scuoots May Do 


About the only group to which I am not 
offering counsel is the Association of 
American Library Schools, because a com- 
mittee has been definitely authorized to 
advise on limitation of students. I shall, 
therefore, devote the balance of my time to 
a consideration of what individual schools 
may do in the limitation and in the se- 
lection of their students. 

They can, though I do not say they 
will, adopt a policy of limited enrollment 
which will incidentally lead to higher 
standards, because the limited classes may 
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be presumed to have higher average abil- 
ities than would unlimited ones, if any 
kind of an intelligent selection be made. 
Perhaps I should say at this point that ] 
quite clearly recognize the naturally dif- 
ferent attitude of endowed and state- 
supported schools toward limitation of 
enrollment, and that I hope I display no 
holier-than-thou feeling in suggesting that 
the former follow a policy already adopted 
by certain of the state schools. To the 
school with fairly high fees, which is de- 
pendent in part at least on them, curtail- 
ment of enrollment means loss of income 
and proportionately higher per capita ex- 
pense. In the state institution, higher en- 
rollment means additional expense, as fees 
are merely nominal, though curtailment of 
enrollment may be unpopular where the 
citizens of the state are persuaded, as often, 
that the university should educate every- 
body. 

No one can question the right of the 
private institution to limit its students in 
any field; the only question that can arise 
here is, on the contrary, the right of such 
an institution to accept fees for training in 
a narrow professional field when the de- 
mand for even well qualified graduates 
has fallen below supply. 

I am under the impression—naturally, 
I cannot speak here with authority—that 
if the publicly supported schools were sure 
enough of what they wanted to do they 
could find in one way or another the means 
of restricting enrollment. After six years 
of existence, the School of Librarianship 
at the University of California has yet to 
encounter public criticism of its stated 
policy of admitting each year only fifty 
new students, though the qualified appli- 
cants have always been far beyond that in 
number, reaching nearly five times as many 
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as were admitted last year. 
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school in the same institution has also the 
practice of accepting only sixty new stu- 
dents each year, these being selected on a 
strictly scholarship basis. However, if 
such a stiff stand is not deemed advisable, 
it is perfectly possible, by means of en- 
trance requirements, to achieve the same 
results, the ill-prepared or mediocre appli- 
cant being eliminated by language pre- 
requisites and by the device, let us say, of 
requiring that the applicant have one and 
a half grade or honor points per unit in 
his undergraduate record. This, I believe, 
has proved quite satisfactory in reducing 
enrollment in the Department of Library 
Science at the University of Michigan. 


Restrict SECOND-YEAR STUDENTS 


May I take this opportunity to urge 
even the limitation of second-year students 
to those best qualified for advance study? 
Here unquestionably a scholarship re- 
quirement such as at least a B average 
in the first year will prove (as I know 
by experience) highly effective. While I 
can see no reason why any school should 
always try to hold on to its best students 
when not uncommonly these might benefit 
by taking their advanced work under a 
different faculty, I can understand some 
irritation arising when the poorer stu- 
dents, those unable to become candidates 
for the master’s degree in the school they 
first attended, can find other schools with 
requirements low enough to take them as 
higher degree candidates. I should like to 
see all schools giving the master’s degree 
make a requirement of at least a B aver- 
age in the first year for admission, as well 
as a B average in the advanced work be- 
ing taken for the degree. As yet we have 
no higher professional degree than this ex- 
cepting on paper. Ought we not then to 
make the master’s degree something for 


the superior student, not merely for the 
time-server, as is so often charged to 
schools of education? 

Let us, however, return to the question 
cf how to select limited classes of begin- 
ners, our more pressing problem. There 
are a number of possible bases, which I 
shall consider in turn. 

As it is covered in another paper, there 
is no need for me to spend much of your 
time on the first possibility; that is, the 
giving of aptitude tests to applicants. I 
have a perhaps rather vague feeling that 
such tests would have more value in deter- 
mining whether a library school student 
were better adapted for cataloging or for 
reference work than for determining his 
admission to a field admittedly capable 
of utilizing an astonishingly wide diversity 
of talent and an equally wide variety of 
temperament. With the many kinds of 
libraries which exist and the very different 
positions in each, a general aptitude test 
equally satisfactory for admitting candi- 
dates for any of these may easily be too 
wide in scope to mean much of anything. 


PERSONALITY Harp To JUDGE 


Let us pass, then, to a basis frequently 
stressed, personality. While I am not 
persuaded that personality is generally 
divorced from brains, as seems to be the 
opinion of many estimable librarians, I 
will not urge this point beyond saying 
this has not proven true of students in 
four different schools with which I have 
been associated. I will instead ask, who 
is to be the judge of personality? 
Granted that it is this which makes us 
what we are, how are evaluations of per- 
sonality to be established on any kind of 
an objective basis? Unfortunately there 
are salesmen who are experts at selling 
their own services but have real difficulty 
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in delivering goods of value after em- 
ployment. I can think here not only of 
the amount of influence which would be 
brought to bear on behalf of applicants 
were this the main consideration, but of 
the expert apple polishing to which the 
officer in charge of selection would be sub- 
jected by students who had long practice 
in the art as undergraduates. Too often 
the selection would necessarily depend on 
the selector. One of the best adminis- 
trative minds that I have met in a young 
woman librarian was allied to a facility in 
the use of profanity in private which would 
effectively have prevented her admission 
on a personality basis had she been inter- 
viewed by a perfect lady. Again, one of 
the most scholarly and competent technical 
workers I know, the kind of rare sleuth 
hound so much desired in reference and 
bibliographical work, was nearly refused 
as a beginner because of a diffidence which 
concealed both character and capacity. 


EXPERIENCE AS A FACTOR 


What, then, shall we say of library ex- 
perience as a basis for admission? Grant- 
ing at once the value of experience in 
eliminating some totally unfitted for li- 
brary work and in orienting others in a 
field they feel they are fitted for, it has 
really been a matter of astonishment that 
many, indeed most, of the best students in 
one school at least have come to us straight 
from college without either the advantage 
of having learned to type catalog cards 
or to shelve books. It must also be ac- 
knowledged that experienced students 
often come with less open minds than those 
without it. Also, that among those who 
sometimes come to us with years of ex- 
perience, character has often been more 
evident than capacity, and in a few in- 
stances it was evident that they had come 
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to library school in a vain effort to remove 
handicaps that were really due to nature 
and not to lack of training. 


Wuat Ace Limrr? 


Reduction of the age limit is another 
possible way of eliminating applicants, 
Starting without any age limit, the school 
with which I have been longest connected 
has been gradually reducing the age be- 
yond which our experience both in teach- 
ing and in placing students has proven it 
inadvisable to admit applicants. Though 
thirty-five years is now our limit, I confess 
that a glance over those admitted when 
over thirty would confirm me in a feeling 
that, while of course there are exceptions, 
no great losses to the profession would 
have occurred by reducing the admission 
age to thirty. In actual practice our best 
classes have had a lower average age than 
the poorer ones. This experience tends to 
confirm the findings outlined in a paper 
on “Success in College and Business,” by 
Donald S. Bridgman, a study of college 
graduates in the service of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which was reprinted from the Personnel 
Journal for June, 1930 (pp. 1-18), in 
which reference is made to the relatively 
greater evidence of success in their service 
made by young college graduates going 
directly into that field over older college 
graduates and those who had tried other 
work before coming to the Bell System. 

Here too, perhaps, might be considered 
whether in the actual selection, provision 
for a certain proportion of men students 
should not be made. Having long been 
an advocate of equal salaries for men and 
women for the same worl and a steady 
backer of good women over poor men, I 
feel I should not be accused of partisan- 
ship when I state that not only is a larger 
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proportion of men needed in library work, 
but that the investment of training in a 
good man is a better one than in an equally 
fine woman, for the simple reason that a 
much larger proportion of them will spend 
the rest of their lives in the profession. 


BusINESS AND SCHOLARS 


Scholarship still remains to be discussed 
as a basis for selection. ‘To this I have 
found much skepticism and even some hos- 
tility on the part of librarians, many of 
whom seem to share the old, popular, de- 
fensive attitude towards the brilliant stu- 
dent, represented, let us say, by the wearer 
of the Phi Beta Kappa key. ‘To these I 
would suggest the reading of an article 
which appeared in Harper’s Magazine for 
May, 1928, “Does Business Want 
Scholars?” by Walter S. Gifford, in which 
the head of the Bell Telephone System 
shatters the stubborn myth that success in 
college studies is unimportant as an evi- 
dence of future earning prospects even in 
business. After references to articles by 
President Lowell of Harvard showing that 
in law and medical schools the high aca- 
demic undergraduate provides the major- 
ity of leaders, and to a study by Professor 
Hugh A. Smith of the University of Wis- 
consin which proved an “almost invariable 
consistency between scholarship and suc- 
cess in life,” he goes on by a series of 
graphs and charts to demonstrate con- 
clusively that those graduating in the first 
tenth of their class have greater chances of 
advancement in their service than those in 
the first third, and that those in the last 
third of the class as a group have much less 
tarning capacity than have the first third, 
the middle third in college coming close 
to the median salary for the entire group 
of nearly four thousand college graduates 
in that organization, which employs not 


only university trained engineers but large 
numbers of men from the colleges of let- 
ters and science. 

Because the records of my own school 
cover such a short time and could be 
subjected to other criticism, I almost hesi- 
tate to refer to our findings from under- 
graduate and library school records. But 
casual as my comments here must be, I 
am able to say that in them there is quite 
evident correlation between a high under- 
graduate and library school record, and 
even more evidence that the poorer under- 
graduates admitted crowd the lower places 
in this particular library school. 

Of course there are exceptions, because 
to start with we have not yet established a 
satisfactory way of evaluating college 
transcripts. This must eventually be done 
if admission is to be altogether or mainly 
on a scholarship basis, because we have 
found that a very much larger proportion 
of students with high records coming from 
small denominational and teachers col- 
leges fail to maintain their standing in this 
library school than is true of those who 
took their undergraduate work in univer- 
sities or colleges of unquestioned standing. 
I was not surprised to find that a few 
students coming to us with high records 
dropped them because of indifferent health 
or absorption in love affairs, nor was it 
unexpected to find certain of the lowest 
undergraduate standing breaking into a 
higher group because of increased inter- 
est in their studies or added maturity of 
outlook. But, given the necessity of using 
a single basis, as may well come about, 
scholarship seems our best reliance. 

I have been much interested in the rea- 
sons offered by innumerable students for 
their mediocre undergraduate records, for 
on examination many of these seem to be 
just those things which might handicap 
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them later—poor health and lack of inter- 
est being especially stressed. So many 
students offered as an excuse their neces- 
sity of working while in college that I 
have tried to get light on what should be 
our attitude toward this question in ad- 
mission. The late Mr. James Sutton, re- 
corder of the faculties of the University 
of California for nearly forty years, gave 
it to me as his reasoned opinion that not 
10 per cent of the students who were 
wholly or partially self-supporting in col- 
lege would change their grades if relieved 
of the necessity of work. He claimed that 
their standing was mainly established by 
their native ability and their own ambi- 
tions, and that if relieved of work no 
considerable part of the time and energy 
released would go to an improvement in 
their studies. 

Mr. Bridgman, in the paper already re- 
ferred to, says that the result of a study 
of college graduates in the Bell System 
who had or had not worked while in col- 
lege shows that this was of no importance 
as a basis for predicting their probable suc- 
cess. Such values as character and perse- 
verance acquired in self-support he inti- 
mates are apparently canceled by the loss 
in ability to enter into college activities 
and desirable social activities. 

Those interested in the value of partic- 
ipation in student activities as a basis 
for predicting future success should look 
over the evidence that certain kinds of 
activity can be correlated with this but 
others, for example, athletics and music 
and dramatic interests, seem unimportant. 
In both the studies referred to, scholar- 
ship, however, has proved far more im- 
portant than any other factor in predicting 
the leaders of the future. Is there any rea- 
son to doubt that similar findings would 
result from a study of library careers? 
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Dutton Fellowship Award 


Mas. Fuorence H. TREDICK, library 
adviser in the Schenectady (N. Y.) schools 
will receive the Dutton Fellowship for 
Library Work with Children this year, 
according to Della McGregor, chairman 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Work with Children, which confers the 
award. The fellowship, an annual fund 
of $1,000, has been offered for the last 
three years by John Macrae, president of 
E. P. Dutton and Company. It will be 
used by Mrs. Tredick for a year of study 
at the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. 

OPVAN 


Appreciation Expressed 
Txt School Libraries Section of the 


American Library Association, in con- 
ference at New Orleans in April, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 


Be it Resolved, that we express our ap- 
preciation for the accomplishments of the 
past year: 

To the American Library Association for 
the report of the special committee on “the 
set-up of a department at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters which will deal with work with 
children and adolescents both in and out 
of school,” the increasingly valuable book 
selection service rendered by the Booklist 
and the Subscription Books Bulletin, and 
the expansion and improvement of the 


A. L. A. Bulletin. 
IN 
Recreational Program 


A. suGGESTED community program 
for recreational activities for the unem- 
ployed may be obtained without charge 
from either A. L. A. Headquarters or the 
President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, 1734 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Is the Librarian a Victim or a 
Beneficiary of the Land-Grant 
Survey? 


By CHARLES HARVEY BROWN 
Librarian, State College Library, Ames, Iowa 


N ANY discussion of the library section 
of the Survey of land-grant colleges, 
acknowledgment for any value it pos- 
sesses should be given to the director 
of the Survey, Dr. A. J. Klein. ‘The 
library section would never have been 
undertaken had it not been for Dr. Klein’s 
farsighted vision of the functions of a 
college library. He outlined the plan of 
procedure; he kept in touch with all the 
details of the work; he revised the manu- 
script sentence by sentence. For this rea- 
son I feel free to recommend to land-grant 
librarians the reading of this Survey. 


Known ONLy By NAME 


This recommendation seems necessary, 
since there is evidence to prove that libra- 
rians are not great readers of their own 
professional literature. Out of 11 li- 
brary school graduates in one land-grant 
college library, only 3 had read the Survey. 
Only 2 had read Dr. Works’ article. The 
attendance at this sectional meeting prob- 
ably represents the best equipped members 
of the staffs of land-grant college libraries. 
It is apparent, however, in accordance 
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with your replies to the inquiry made 
earlier in this discussion, that less than 
half of those in attendance have read the 
Survey carefully; less than one-third have 
read Dr. Works’ College and university 
library problems; and considerably less 
than one-third have read his paper which 
appeared in Agricultural Library Notes 
and also in the Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities.* Like many of our colleagues, 
members of college faculties—even like 
many undergraduate students—it is easier 
for us to attend meetings and listen to 
papers than to give careful study and con- 
sideration to reports and studies in our 
own professional field. Chief librarians 
have in most cases read the library sec- 
tion of the Survey. I fear, however, that 
other members of the staffs know it only 
by name, if at all. 


First RESPONSIBILITY 


The first responsibility, then, which 
falls upon the library staffs of land-grant 
colleges is to read those surveys, books, 
and articles which deal with library service 


*These figures were obtained by a count of the rais- 
ing of hands of about 50 at the meeting. 
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in the university and college. ‘There are 
other responsibilities which, in view of this 
Survey, some librarians have assumed. I 
do not say that all librarians ought to 
undertake these proposals, especially under 
the present conditions. Institutions vary, 
and what may be nourishment to one 
library may be poison to another. But 
the following methods have been under- 
taken by some colleges; not all, however, 
by any one college, in so far as I know. 
Whether the present is a favorable time to 
undertake any of these responsibilities will 
depend upon local conditions. 

In this paper I am using, to represent a 
land-grant institution, a mythical school 
known as Avalon State College, of which 
Mr. Pandorus is librarian. What would 
he do with this Survey? Since he lives in 
Avalon and since his name is Pandorus, he 
will not throw it into the waste basket, 
nor will he postpone the consideration of 
it until two years after publication. He 
will take it home and read it promptly. 


SECOND RESPONSIBILITY 


After reading the Survey, Mr. Pandorus 
will request the members of his staff also 
to read it and report to him how the 
recommendations in it can be applied to 
the library of Avalon State College. ‘This 
method might be called the “‘self-survey.” 
Being an ideal librarian, Mr. Pandorus 
realizes, of course, that any general sys- 
tem of standards cannot be applied rigidly 
tu any one institution without certain 
adjustments to local conditions. He 
knows, however, that in spite of this fact 
a careful consideration of methods, prac- 
tices, and standards of other institutions 
is desirable and that in spite of local dif- 
ferences the representation of different 
types of libraries as drawn by the Survey 
is fairly consistent. 
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You may remember that the Survey 
divides roughly the libraries of land-grant 
institutions into three groups. The first 
group consists of the libraries which 
started on their modern development 
early in this century, or before. The insti- 
tutions in the second group started the 
development of their libraries later than 
1920; and the institutions in the third 
group have apparently just started, or have 
not started at all. I am reversing the 
order given in the Survey. In five tests 
of good library service, every library in 
the first group, in so far as figures were 
available, ranked higher than any library 
in the third group. Such agreement must 
be more than accidental. The second 
responsibility of Mr. Pandorus, therefore, 
is to see that his assistants not only read 
the Survey and Dr. Works’ review, but 
read them constructively, applying them to 
local conditions and reporting the results. 


TuirRpD RESPONSIBILITY 


Being thoroughly sane, Mr. Pandorus 
concedes that even at Avalon the library 
service is not perfect and may be capable 
of improvement. He will realize at once 
that many of the matters covered in the 
Survey cannot be remedied through any 
direct action of the librarian or the library 
staff. Being clever as well as wise, he 
will suggest to the president that a faculty 
committee be appointed to study the Sur- 
vey in its application to Avalon State 
College and to ascertain in which of the 
three groups mentioned by the Survey the 
library falls, in what lines of work it 
does not meet the standards set up, 
whether such failures should be remedied, 
and, if so, how. He will offer to assist 
the president by recommending members 
of the faculty for this committee. He 
will recommend members who are much 
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‘aterested both in books and in the use of 
books. 

The study should, of course, be made 
from an impersonal standpoint with the 
idea of obtaining the actual facts in regard 
to the work of the Avalon library. If a 
recommendation does not apply to local 
conditions, the reasons why it does not 
apply should be clearly stated and should 
be the result of sound thinking rather than 
an attempt to justify the existing status. 
Libraries have suffered too much from 
“wishful thinking,” an evil similar to that 
which Dean Works characterizes as “lip 
service.” 

The points to be covered by such a local 
study are too many to mention here. A 
few of them can be named. First, really 
last in the study of the local institution, 
will be: In what group does the library 
of Avalon College fall, the first, second, 
or third? If it has been in the first group 
in the past, is it still in the first group or 
is it slipping? If it was in the emerging 
group in 1929, is it still emerging now 
o: has the process stopped, as has hap- 
pened in some institutions? If it is in the 
third group, will it stay there? 

What is the status of the book collec- 
tions? How far do the number of periodi- 
cals for which subscriptions are placed and 
the number of books added at Avalon 
college last year agree with the average 
shown in the Survey? How does the 
number of books lent per student at Ava- 
lon compare with the average as shown in 
the Survey? How many of the methods 
mentioned for extending the use of books 
are in force at Avalon State College? 
How many periodical sets are available? 
Check-lists of the most important periodi- 
cals in chemistry, mathematics, electrical 
engineering, and medicine have already 


been published. Others will be soon. 


How many of these complete sets does the 
Avalon library possess? 

How adequate is the library building? 
Can it seat 20 per cent of the student 
body? How many books are on open 
shelves? In whom is the control of the 
library vested ? 

Does the number of assistants in the 
library approximate the average number 
recommended? What is the education of 
the personnel of the library staff? How 
many of them meet the requirernents as 
mentioned in the Survey? It is impor- 
tant that this point be considered before 
the salary question is raised. What are 
the individual salaries paid compared with 
those recommended ? 

And finally, what about the budget and 
financial support? Is it down to the mini- 
mum of five or ten dollars per student, 
which is insufficient for any adequate 
library service, or does it run from twenty 
to thirty dollars per student? What pro- 
portion of the institutional budget is used 
for the library? Has this proportion in- 
creased or decreased within fifteen years? 

These are only a few of the questions 
which could be considered by a faculty 
committee. Their answers will show 
whether your library is in the first, second, 
or third group. Then at least you will 
know the facts and will know where your 
library stands. It is much easier to 
improve library service if the exact status 
is known. In any such study, however, 
it should be remembered that the general 
standing of libraries of land-grant col- 
leges and universities is low, as compared 
with that of other institutions. 


FourTH RESPONSIBILITY 


The fourth responsibility is to recom- 
mend that an executive such as Dr. Works 
or Dr. Klein be called in to aid the com- 
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mittee in its work. May I quote a per- 
sonal experience? Iowa State College is 
by no means an Avalonian library, but I 
hope it can be classified as an emerging 
library, although the present depression 
does not help the speed of its emergence. 
When it was announced, in 1925, that Dr. 
Works, at that time unknown to me 
personally, was coming to Ames on a 
general library study, I suggested to Presi- 
dent Pearson that he ask Dr. Works to 
make a confidential report to him on the 
exact status of the library. His study and 
his report, in which he pointed out both 
strong points and defects, were more 
influential in stimulating the development 
of the library at Ames than any other 
factor outside the institution. 

If it is impossible for Mr. Pandorus 
to persuade the local committee to call 
someone in from outside to aid them in 
the study of the local library, then, as a 
substitute, opportunity might be taken to 
have the library included in any general 
survey of the college or a department of 
the college. If such a local survey discov- 
ered defects in the library service, so much 
the better. If conditions are not favorable 
to good library service, then the facts 
should be known. If certain administra- 
tive methods can be changed to advantage 
in our libraries, it is well to have them 
pointed out. 

The fourth responsibility of the libra- 
rian at Avalon College is then, in reality, 
an extension of the third: to call in an 
expert from outside to aid the faculty 
committee, or, if this is not possible, to 
have the library included in other studies 
by outside agencies. 


A De icate Task 


The fifth responsibility that falls upon 
the librarian at Avalon is rather delicate. 
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It concerns his own qualifications and the 
qualifications of his assistants. The Syr- 
vey emphasizes the need for a thoroughly 
competent librarian with an education (not 
necessarily a degree) equal to that of 
heads of departments of the college. The 
Survey followed Dr. Works’ method of 
estimating for comparative purposes the 
number of years spent in study after the 
first degree is earned, rather than the mere 
holding of a doctor’s degree. I should 
like to quote the example of one librarian, 
at present the executive head of an emerg- 
ing library. Before she was appointed 
librarian ten or twelve years ago she was 
a stenographer without a college degree. 
But she had youth and ambition. She took 
several leaves of absence, completed her 
college course, spent considerable time at 
a library school and in visiting libraries. 
Her educational qualifications now place 
her nearly on a par with her colleagues on 
the campus. 


RESPONSIBILITIES SUMMARIZED 


These, then, are the responsibilities that 
the librarian at Avalon will assume after 
he reads the Survey. First, he will see 
that his assistants read carefully this and 
similar studies, and second, that they re- 
port to him on the applications of such 
studies to their work. Third, he will 
request the appointment of a special 
faculty committee to report to the presi- 
dent on the exact status of the Avalon 
library, based on the standards mentioned 
in the Survey, and to recommend desirable 
changes. Fourth, he will recommend a 
study of local conditions by an expert. If 
it is not possible to call in an expert from 
outside, Mr. Pandorus will use the first 
opportunity when some survey is in prog- 
ress on the campus to see that the library 
is included in the survey and that it is 
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made by someone thoroughly competent. 
Fifth, he will attempt to continue his own 
formal education and will urge his assist- 
ants to do likewise, until they meet the 
requirements mentioned by both Dr. 
Works and the Survey, and not to stop 
even then. 

Steps similar to some of these have al- 
ready been taken by many of you. Inci- 
dentally, the 1930-31 library report of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
whether accidentally or otherwise, men- 
tions practices in line with those rec- 
ommended in the Survey. 


SurRVEY AT REGULAR INTERVALS 


There are two additional suggestions 
which may be made. I hope Mr. 
Pandorus will approve, for I doubt if 
any other librarian will. The first is an 
extension of a practice already recom- 
mended. Even in the case of the emerg- 
ing and the emerged libraries, I believe 
that it would be of value at regular inter- 
vals, say once in four or five years, to 
invite someone like Dr. Works or Dr. 
Klein to submit a study of the effective- 
ness of the local library service. Libra- 
ries naturally tend to become static and to 
fall into ruts. A review by outside authori- 
ties of our general service, methods, 
practices, budgets, salaries, staff qualifica- 
tions, even in the case of those libraries 
spending several hundred thousand dollars 
a year, might prove worth while. The 
cost would be almost infinitesimal in com- 
parison with the amount spent on library 
service. In the case of libraries which 
have not yet emerged, the comparative 
cost would be more, but the need is more 
strongly indicated. 

I imagine if the librarian at Avalon 
attended library meetings and if he knew 
the personnel of our libraries, he would 





agree with me in recommending more 
courage on the part of the librarians and 
the library staffs in making known their 
convictions. One college president told 
me that we were a timid group; that we 
were even worse than the professors of 
English. If we believe that such a local 
study is desirable, if we are convinced 
that certain improvements are necessary 
for good library service, let us present 
those needs tactfully but forcibly and per- 
sistently. Whether desired changes can 
be obtained best through a special commit- 
tee, through a survey by someone outside 
the institution, through reports directly to 
administrative officers, through faculty 
action, or through all these means, depends 
of course upon local conditions at the time. 
As Dean Works has said, library service 
is too important under the present methods 
of education to be jeopardized by personal 
considerations. 
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Mr. Dudgeon Heads Civic 
Group 


Marruew S. DupcEon, librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library and treas- 
urer of the A. L. A., has been elected 
chairman of Milwaukee’s Conference of 
City Executives, recently organized for 
the purpose of studying, discussing, and 
advising on “such problems of mutual con- 
cern as will improve the service, limit the 
expense, and promote the general welfare 
of the city government.” 

Thirty boards and commissions are rep- 
resented in the conference, which will aim 
to promote efficiency and economy by joint 
action of department heads, to avoid 
duplication by departments on public con- 
struction, and to advance consolidation of 
departments wherever practical. 








Elementary School Library Service as 


It Is and 


Should Be 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Associate Specialist in School Libraries, U. 8. Office of Education 


S THE number of grades included 
in the elementary school varies, it is quite 
necessary to decide, at the outset of this 
discussion, the grade representation under 
consideration. Since the great majority of 
rural and village elementary schools and 
quite a number of those in the cities include 
the first eight grades, it seems best to con- 
sider here as “elementary” the school with 
grades one to eight inclusive. Library 
service for elementary schools of eight 
grades includes problems pertaining both 
to elementary and to junior high school 
situations. 

The subject divides itself into two 
parts: (1) elementary school library serv- 
ice as it is—in other words, the status 
quo; and (2) the service as educators and 
librarians hope that it may become—the 
Utopia toward which we are working. 


Types oF SERVICE VARIED 


No one situation describes present ele- 
mentary school library service. Only a 
panorama of descriptions can portray it. 

At one extreme, there are schools with 
no collections of library books and no 
services from public or private library 
sources of any kind. At the other extreme, 
there are schools which contain well 

Address delivered before the School Libraries Sec- 


tion of the American Library Association at New 
Orleans. 


equipped library rooms with books chosen 
to meet both the needs of school curricula 
and the recreational interests of the chil- 
dren and presided over by professional 
librarians who know children’s books and 
who are especially fitted to work with 
children and with their teachers. Between 
these extremes there are many variations, 


FIELDs FOR RESEARCH 


Any consideration of the varied types 
of library service for elementary schools 
naturally provokes the following questions: 
How many elementary schools in the 
United States have no library service? 
What part of the total number of ele- 
mentary schools have library rooms with 
trained librarians? How many elementary 
schools receive library service from county, 
town, or township libraries? ‘To what 
extent superintendents of 
schools circulating library books from their 
offices? Are any great number of munici- 
pal libraries supplying books to schools 
located outside their municipalities? Is 
school use of nearby public libraries grow- 
ing? Is it common for public libraries 
to be located in school buildings? 

No very satisfactory answers, for the 
country as a whole, can be given to any 
one of these questions because state edu- 
cational and library agencies either do 
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not collect information on the topics, or 
they do not have sufficient clerical help 
to compile the data after they are gathered. 
Practically each one of these questions 
presents a virgin field for research. 

Reports from state departments of edu- 
cation and educational surveys indicate 
that there are a considerable number of 
rural schools (and these are for the most 
part small elementary schools) without 
collections of library books of their own. 
The state department of education of 
Tennessee reports over three thousand such 
schools. Departments of education in 
some other states admit, that while they 
have no statistics on the subject, there are 
schools within their borders without 
library collections. Some few of the 
schools without libraries of their own may 
receive loans of books from state traveling 
library agencies or from local public 
libraries. 


In LARGER CITIES 


There is a general tendency for elemen- 
tary schools in the larger cities and towns 
to provide library rooms. The develop- 
ment, within the past ten years, of platoon 
schools has naturally stimulated the 
growth of such rooms. Denver, Colo- 
tado; Detroit, Michigan; Long Beach, 
California; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washing- 
ton, are cities in which library rooms 
are found in most elementary schools. 
Library rooms in elementary schools in 
these cities, with the exception of Long 
Beach, are generally in charge of teacher- 
librarians. The librarians in the ele- 
mentary schools of Long Beach are 
professionally trained children’s librarians. 

A study entitled County library service 
to rural schools, published in 1930 by the 
United States Department of the Interior, 


Office of Education, shows that approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the rural schools 
in the counties with county libraries are 
receiving service from the libraries. Some 
rural high schools are included in this 
percentage, but the number of such schools 
is so small that the result can be said 
to represent elementary school conditions. 
Considering the country as a whole, county 
library service is not extensive, for less 
than three hundred of the approximately 
three thousand counties in the United 
States have such libraries. 

There is no extensive study showing the 
service given schools by township libraries. 
The percentage of schools served by such 
libraries would probably not be as high 
as that for county libraries, for township 
libraries are frequently so meagerly sup- 
ported and so poorly staffed that they are 
able to give but little help to schools. 


A GrowIinc SERVICE 


It is not possible to report the number 
of instances in which county superintend- 
ents of schools are circulating books to 
schools from their offices. It appears, how- 
ever, from observations in the field that 
this type of service is growing. I have 
visited a considerable number of these 
libraries during the past seven months. 
Some of the books in them consist chiefly 
of sets of supplementary readers; and 
others are real library collections. I have 
visited two counties in each of which 
the number of volumes exceeded eight 
thousand. In one of these instances a 
trained librarian, on part time, was in 
charge of the collection. Some of the 
states in which this type of school library 
service is found are Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and 
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Wisconsin. In New Mexico every county 
in the state has this service. 


City Lrpraries AID 


Observations from the field show that 
small rural schools are quite frequently 
receiving collections of books from nearby 
city libraries. ‘This type of service seems 
to be growing. It is most common where 
teachers are living in cities and commuting 
to their schools. Such a condition makes 
it easy for them to borrow from municipal 
libraries collections of books for school 
use. There are instances in Iowa and 
Nebraska and in some other states where 
school districts are using their library 
money to pay for service from municipal 
libraries rather than purchase books of 
their own. 

Most of the state library extension 
agencies circulate books to schools. Data 
are not available showing the percentage 
of such collections that go to elementary 
schools. The agencies say, however, that 
the majority of requests for this type of 
service come from the rural schools, which 
means that it is an elementary school serv- 
ice. ‘This service is not extensive for the 
country as a whole for not all state library 
agencies send collections of books to 
schools, and most of those that do so can 
furnish only a limited number of books 
because the demand exceeds the supply. 

Some cities have tried the plan 
of school utilization of public library 
branches, by having such branches located 
within close proximity to the schools. The 
plan has not developed extensively because 
newer methods of teaching require the 
frequent use of many books. It is not 
practical to go a block to consult library 
books. Again, traffic problems in large 
cities have militated against the use of 
public libraries by school children. 
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In some cities, branches of public 
libraries are located in elementary school 
buildings; and it is quite common for 
county libraries to place branches or sta- 
tions in small rural schools. The United 
States Office of Education study of county 
libraries shows that approximately 61 per 
cent of the county library branches are 
found in school buildings. 


UNIFORMITY UNDESIRABLE 


In library service, as in everything else, 
it is futile to set up uniform standards that 
will fit every school community. Library 
standards that are not flexible enough to 
meet local situations are stultifying to the 
best interests of the schools. 

Just as elementary school library service 
as it is suggests many different kinds of 
service, so library service as it should be 
presents another procession of panoramic 
situations. Library service for a one- 
teacher school with ten children must 
necessarily be different from that for a 
school of forty teachers and one thousand 
children. Platoon schools call for lit- 
erature rooms with teacher-librarians. 
Departmentalized schools need a type of 
library service best adapted for their type 
of organization. Non-platoon or non- 
departmentalized schools suggest other 
varieties of library service. 

Methods of teaching determine to a 
great extent the kind of library service 
that a school should have. The trend in 
modern teaching methods is away from 
textbooks. In progressive schools, chil- 
dren are encouraged to search for informa- 
tion relating to the various problems 
arising from their school activities. A 
large part of such information is found in 
books and other printed materials. 

This means that schools must have 
access to large collections of books, news 
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papers, magazines, and other printed 
materials. The bibliographies in the course 
of study for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
of the Los Angeles County, California, 
schools contain about thirteen hundred dif- 
ferent titles. A progressive course of 
study for eight grades would probably 
include twice that many titles. How are 
schools to have access to so many books? 

It is not practicable for small rural 
schools to build up collections of this size. 
Too many books are idle, too many are 
lost, and the funds are not adequate to 
provide so many books. Just as it is 
usually wise to consolidate small schools 
in order to provide sufficient funds to main- 
tain efficient schools, so it is generally wise 
to pool the library resources of com- 
munities in order to provide efficient library 
service. 


Best SERVICE FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


Educationists and librarians are agreed 
that for most sections of the United States 
county or regional libraries, well supported 
and administered, provide the best means 
yet devised for insuring library facilities 
for small rural and village schools. County 
libraries in California, Indiana, Ohio, 
New Jersey, and some other states have 
demonstrated that such library service 
insures a way whereby a minimum amount 
of money provides a maximum of school 
library service. 

The assessed valuations of some counties 
are too small to maintain the standards 
set for a twentieth-century civilization. 
For that reason the regional law, recently 
passed by the Michigan legislature, will 
be watched with interest. 

The trends seem to show that the 
library goals for elementary schools in 
large cities are libraries in the schools with 
trained librarians in charge. In schools 





in which activity programs prevail, there 
must be large numbers of books in class- 
rooms. 


GLImPsEs OF Goop LIBRARIES 


Let me share with you glimpses from a 
few of the best elementary school library 
situations which I have witnessed in my 
travels of over 16,000 miles, reaching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. 

We will raise the curtain first on an 
upper-grade room of a two-teacher ele- 
mentary school of six grades located near 
Albany, New York. The three tables in 
the room are rather unusual. The one in 
the center, covered with oilcloth, is the 
work table. Two children at this table 
are consulting over a drawing which is 
their interpretation through art of Celia 
Thaxter’s poem, ‘The Sandpiper.” The 
table at the rear right of the room, near 
the shelves containing the encyclopedias, is 
the reference book table. ‘Two children 
here are consulting the dictionary. The 
third table, upon which are several choice 
books supported by book ends, is devoted 
to recreational reading. 

A sixth-grade girl takes a copy of the 
National Geographic Magazine from the 
long, sloping shelf at the rear of the room 
and takes it to her seat. On this shelf are 
other magazines—Nature, Child Life, 
John Martin’s Book, and the Junior Red 
Cross. Beneath the sloping shelf are two 
shelves with non-fiction books, relating to 
the projects being developed in the school. 
The books of fiction are in the bookcase 
at the front of the room. Near this book- 
case is a four-drawer vertical file quite 
well filled with pictures, clippings, and 
pamphlet material collected by both 
teacher and children. This material has 
been arranged under proper subject head- 
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ings. Above the sloping shelf, at the rear 
of the room, is a bulletin board, displaying 
clippings and pictures from the New York 
Times, postal cards, and advertising 
material, all relating to the Lake Placid 
Olympic Games. 

At a signal from the teacher, the 
fourteen children in the room are seated ; 
the upper grade from the primary room 
come in and are seated. All are now ready 
for the general assembly period, which is 
the closing feature of the day. The 
committee in charge of the assembly has 
had four days to prepare its program, 
the subject of which is “The Olympic 
Games at Lake Placid.” Four speakers 
tell briefly of the origin of the Olympic 
Games, of their recent revival, and of the 
games and players represented in the pres- 
ent Olympics, which are now in progress 
at Lake Placid. During these brief talks, 
maps and pictures are exhibited, and infor- 
mation from The world book, My Weekly 
Reader, and other printed materials is 
quoted. The last feature of the program 
is to “tune in on Lake Placid.” 

I hear someone asking, “Where did that 
school gets its books?” It had a usable 
collection of four hundred volumes which 
had been culled by the state school library 
supervisor from a collection of twice that 
number. In addition, it had fifty books 
from the New York State traveling library 
collection and other books which the chil- 
dren and the teacher had drawn from the 
Albany Public Library. The magazines 
were the gift of the local parent-teacher’s 
association. The library was the center 
of the school, because the teacher was fol- 
lowing progressive methods of teaching 
under the leadership of the state depart- 
ment of education. 

Now, the scene shifts to the library of 
an elementary consolidated school of eight 
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grades in eastern Tennessee, enrolling 560 
children. This library occupies two smal] 
rooms, each separated from the other and 
from the hall by glass partitions. The 
visitors enter unannounced, and this js 
what they see: A _ seventh-grade boy 
seated at a desk acting as a monitor of the 
room; beside him is seated another boy 
reading from a current issue of the 
Literary Digest. At the table in the 
adjoining room are children consulting 
various books. In a few moments a gong 
sounds, and the children leave the room. 
The student monitor explains to the visi- 
tors that the children came to the library 
to look up material for their school work; 
that he had received from their teachers 
a list of the reference books that they were 
supposed to consult; and that it is his busi- 
ness to keep order in the room and to put 
the books back on the shelves, after the 
children leave. He understands, he says, 
the Dewey Decimal Classification System. 

The library cited was a school branch 
of the Hamilton County Library located 
at Chattanooga. ‘The magazines were sup- 
plied by friends of the school. A check of 
the books that the children left on the 
tables showed that eight different titles in 
history, seven in geography, and three in 
English had been consulted during the 
period; and, in addition, a volume from 
each of two different sets of encyclopedias. 
The references in the history and geog- 
raphy books indicated that information was 
being collected on the territorial develop- 
ment of the western part of the United 
States. 


A MINNESOTA LIBRARY 


We will now raise the curtain on 4 
library presided over by a full-time libra- 
rian, used by the high school and by the 
seventh and eighth grades, which are 
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housed in a school building located in a 
small Minnesota town, situated on the 
shore of Lake Superior. Most of the 
children are seated at tables—some are 
reading from magazines and others con- 
sulting books of various kinds. Two 
seventh-grade boys are at the card catalog. 
We move over toward them and ask them 
what they are looking up. “Something on 
football,” says the more serious-minded of 
the two, “but there is no subject heading 
for it.” Just then his companion says, 
“Tet’s look in the encyclopedia.” He hur- 
ries across the room and soon returns with 
an open volume, saying, “Look, here are 
two pages on football and pictures besides.” 
His friend meanwhile keeps on thumbing 
the card catalog until he finds what he is 
seeking under the subject 
“Games.” 

Now it is nearly Christmas time. We 
are in an elementary school library in 
Denver. We are attracted by the lovely 
books on display and by the teacher- 
librarian’s introduction to the children of 
anew Christmas book. 


heading, 


At Lonc BEacH 


The last scene is one of those beautiful 
libraries for which the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia elementary schools are famous. 
The librarian has just finished telling a 
story to a second-grade group. Soon a 
few fifth-grade children come into the 
room. All of them, except one little boy, 
settle down to work. Apparently this little 
fellow cannot find what he wants, so the 
librarian slips over to inquire whether she 
can help him. He is looking for the month 
in which Damrosch was born. He 
explains that he has looked in the ency- 
clopedia and in a book about musicians ; 
that both gave the year, but neither the 


month of Damrosch’s birth. “You see, 


I’ve got to have the month,” he said, 
“because I’m making a calendar which 
shows the months in which famous people 
were born.” 

His earnestness inspires the visitors to 
aid in the search, but, evidently, the month 
of the famous musician’s birth is not to be 
found in that library. Finally, one of 
the vistors says, ““What will you do now?” 
Quick as a flash, he answers, “Go to the 
public library. I know I shall find it 
there.” 

These illustrations show that children 
in progressive elementary schools are turn- 
ing to books for the solution of their 
school problems and for recreational read- 
ing ; and that school use of books is carrying 
over to public library use of books. It is 
a joy to watch children in such schools 
working out, under the wise direction of 
professionally trained teachers and libra- 
rians, problems that lead them to many 
sources of information. 

“Such teaching,” says the course of 
study of Los Angeles County, California, 
“should leave children with the feeling 
toward books that is expressed by Carlyle: 
‘All that Mankind has done, thought, 
gained or been is lying as in magic pres- 
ervation in the pages of Books. They are 
the chosen possession of men.’ ” 

The present age is an age of more leisure 
for a greater number of people than the 
world has ever known. Does it not seem 
then that the greatest objective of the 
present elementary school is that of train- 
ing for the wise use of leisure? It should 
be remembered, also, that crimes are 
usually committed in leisure, not working, 
hours. For both these reasons, the ele- 
mentary school is challenged as never 
before to develop in children tastes and 
desires in the field of literature that will 
help them to spend wholesome leisure. 
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Enlisting Parents’ Interest in 
Children’s Reading 
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E HEAR much about the chang- 
ing world, but there are certain funda- 
mentals that have remained constant, and 
one who is observant and intelligent may 
find the challenge offered by the modern 
world to be an intensely interesting oppor- 
tunity. 

Various factors, such as the simplifying 
of household duties, the steadily increas- 
ing number of mothers who continue in 
work outside of the home even when their 
children are small, the accessibility of many 
and varied forms of recreation—all of 
these have shifted numerous activities 
from the home. Contacts of parents with 
one another and with their children are 
briefer. They have less time to give per- 
sonal guidance to their children and there 
has arisen a need for experts and special- 
ists in the various fields connected with the 
rearing and education of children. But 
the home has persisted as a unit and doubt- 
less will persist. In spite of increased 
divorces, it still is for the majority of chil- 
dren the one factor in their lives that re- 
mains fairly stable. The home is the place 
where one continuing influence can be ap- 
plied; in all of their other relations, chil- 
dren must constantly adapt themselves 
to different people and varied influences. 

Presented to the Section for Library Work with 
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I wonder if we do not sometimes over- 
look this very important influence and fail 
properly to relate it to the thing we are 
attempting to do for children. The libra- 
rian’s aim, as stated by William F. 
Rasche in his study, Methods employed to 
stimulate interests in reading, is primarily 
to make rich stores of literature available 
and secondarily to stimulate and arouse 
young readers. In Charles A. Beard’s 
W hither mankind, there is an essay on edu- 
cation written by Everett Dean Martin, 
in the course of which he comments: 


Librarians today are making a study of 
the reading habits of the public. They wish 
to know why it is that although people have 
learned in school to read, they do little 
serious reading and show almost no interest 
in the great literature to which it is the 
aim of the school to introduce them. I think 
that a study of home influence would throw 
much light on this problem. An interest in 
reading observed in those about him by a 
small child becomes a part of his daily 
existence and is retained after school days 
are over as a lifelong habit. Interest 
acquired in school is apt to be thought of as 
something extraneous, something required. 


It seems, therefore, that the children’s 
librarian, in her efforts to stimulate the 
reading of worth while books, can do no 
wiser thing than to enlist the interest of 
the parents and that the changes in home 
life have provided her with the greatest 
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opportunity she has ever had for effective 
service to her community. 

People have become accustomed to the 
idea of specialists. ‘They are usually glad 
to avail themselves of any known oppor- 
tunity for help in educating their children, 
for, as one of them despairingly remarked 
the other day, “We born them but we 
don’t know what to do with them next.” 
Or as Hugh Walpole has said, “As soon 
as they’re born you are done for.” 


Types OF PARENTS 


But parents do not always see eye to 
eye with the librarian in regard to the 
quality of their children’s reading. Per- 
haps you have read in the March issue of 
Harper's Magazine a very interesting arti- 
cle written by Alice Beal Parsons, “Shall 
We Make Our Children Commonplace ?” 
Mrs. Parsons is discussing the fact that 
parents, in their great desire to make their 
children happy by protecting them from the 
hazards of life, more often than not throw 
the great weight of their influence toward 
making them commonplace, and she illus- 
trates the effect of this desire so far as 
reading is concerned. 

Perhaps the group of parents who would 
react as she indicates, in the matter of 
intelligent reading habits, is a small and 
relatively unimportant one, but after con- 
versation with various parents about this 
article I am not so sure. At any rate it 
represents a definite point of view. 

A second group are those who are com- 
pletely and placidly uninterested in the 
matter. They think it is of no importance 
and are apt to buy endless numbers of 
inexpensive but highly entertaining series 
“because the children enjoy them and they 
keep them quiet.” The obvious approach 
for the librarian in making contacts with 
this group is to convince them that reading 


habits are important and that they have 
a definite relation to adult behavior and 
successful effort. 

Now I realize that this statement may 
be largely a matter of opinion rather than 
one on which we can throw the light of 
scientific research. It is still to be proved 
that a steady diet of trash for recreational 
reading determines a child’s mental out- 
look or colors his activities when he 
becomes adult. There are, however, for 
the thoughtful reader many clues pointing 
to the conclusion that there is a close rela- 
tion between the two factors. Many 
biographies, many current magazine 
articles having to do with human behavior, 
confirm this opinion. Again referring to 
Mr. Martin’s essay on education, we find 
this comment, ‘“‘People prefer to read trash 
and they act in an emergency as one would 
expect people who read trash to act.” 

It is interesting to speculate on the early 
reading habits of the men who are today 
holding important positions in the eco- 
nomic, industrial, and political world. 
Can the fact that the Alger books were 
read by the millions in the generation now 
holding key positions be a clue to the con- 
spicuous lack of straight thinking and the 
belief that things will be all right some- 
time—in short, the wishful thinking of 
many of our political and economic 
leaders? 

TEACHERS May Arp 


The third and largest group and the one 
with whom librarians can do the best work 
are the parents who are really concerned 
about the reading habits of their children 
and want to make use of any guidance that 
they consider to be sound. Obviously the 
children’s librarian will concentrate most 
of her efforts for intelligent codperation 
on this group. It is interesting to note, 
however, that opportunity for contacts 
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with the indifferent and occasionally the 
hostile parents are most often made by 
teachers, who observing the necessity for 
further guidance in a pupil’s reading 
direct the mother to the library for sug- 
gestions and for specific reading lists. 
Here the librarian has an opportunity for 
interesting case work. 


‘THE CONSULTATION Room 
What I should like most of all for the 


department in which I am now working 
is an office adjacent to the children’s room 
to be used for consultation with the adult 
who comes with specific problems. This 
would afford the consulting librarian an 
opportunity to give the matter the com- 
plete attention so necessary for a real 
understanding of the problem. Good 
advice cannot be given unless she knows 
all of the factors in the situation. Per- 
haps the case is not one for the librarian 
at all but should be handed over to a com- 
petent psychiatrist. You all know the 
type of service to which I am referring: 
books for character building, to correct 
faults due to wrong training and to over- 
come bad habits; books to build up better 
reading ability ; advice about encyclopedias. 
In short, a time and a place for the prep- 
aration of reading outlines, the study of 
reading habits and follow-up cases. 

Of course this type of service to indi- 
viduals is the sort of thing that chil- 
dren’s librarians have always done but 
rarely have they been provided with the 
proper environment in which to work. In 
passing we might note that the modern 
conception of library work with its em- 
phasis on adult education is founded on 
the type of work done by children’s 
librarians and that close codperation 
between the two departments would 
greatly improve the service. As a matter 
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of fact, children who have been trained to 
expect reading guidance are the future 
readers on whom the adult library will de- 
pend for its clientele. Dr. Lewis M. 
Terman in his Children’s reading arrives 
at the conclusion that a child’s reading 
habits are permanently fixed by the time 
he is sixteen. Walter B. Pitkin in his Art 
of learning develops the theory that almost 
any person of any age can learn with this 
one exception. He says, “Who is going 
to have the hardest time to learn after he 
is an adult? He who has formed the habit 
of reading endless trash between the ages 
of ten and sixteen. He will expect to be 
entertained in every paragraph, and study 
will be irksome to the point of agony.” 
All of which is by way of saying that the 
intelligent adult reader is most likely to be 
one who has been trained in the children’s 
room and that greater codperation between 
library workers with adults and with chil- 
dren would have desirable results. 

It is evident then that there are many 
avenues of approach in giving service to 
individual parents which should result in 
codperation from them in building up 
good reading habits for individual chil- 
dren. ‘The parent must realize that it 
often involves the use of strategy and 
patience, day-by-day effort. It is much 
easier to let a child read what he likes than 
to guide him to the books of permanent 
value. 


A Locicat MEANS OF APPROACH 


Work with organized groups is much 
simpler, but of course the aim is to lead 
back to the individual. Contact with the 
parent-teacher’s association and the more 
recently organized groups for parent study 
is the logical means of approach to the 
organized coédperation that we need from 
parents. 
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Last winter in working out with the 
reading chairmen of the P. T. A. a plan 
that we hoped would stimulate parents’ 
interest in their children’s reading, we sent 
out a questionnaire to parents of all sorts 
and backgrounds. As usual, we had re- 
plies from those who were already inter- 
ested in the matter and so the idea was 
not wholly successful. However, a point 
of view was manifested that may throw 
light on our problem. One of the ques- 
tions was “In what way do you think the 
reading of good books will influence your 
child?” The following reasons were 
given by parents. I am listing them in 
the order of their importance as indicated 
by the number of parents making each 
answer. “Educational influence,” “char- 
acter building,” “broadening of experi- 
ence,” “cultivates the imagination,” 
“pleasure,” “increases vocabulary,” “famil- 
iarity with uses of good English,” and ‘“‘an 
intelligent use of leisure time.” The re- 
verse of this question brought out the fact 
that they believed the reading of poor or 
trashy books gives a child “wrong impres- 
sions of real life;’ may result in “the 
imitation of poor characters,” “wasted 
time,” or “false and distorted ideals ;” and 
“too much apparently harmless literature 
will make it impossible for them to enjoy 
anything not exciting.” These parents 
missed, it may be, the ultimate possibilities 
of good reading habits, but at the same 


time their answers offer a clue for con- 
tacts. 


ATLANTA’S EXPERIENCE 


We have in Atlanta perhaps an excep- 
tional group of leaders in the P. T. A., 
and we find that with their help and back- 
ing we are able to succeed with much more 
ambitious programs than we could handle 
inany other way. For instance, last sum- 


mer 5,000 children enrolled in the sum- 
mer reading courses and 2,700 received 
diplomas for their work. I realize that 
there are pitfalls of which to beware in 
this type of work; for one, the question of 
giving credit for recreational reading. 
Whether or not this results in permanent 
habits of good reading is something which 
needs to be appraised. We award a 
certificate and the P. T. A. awards a 
ribbon to the child who reads and reports 
on ten selected books during the summer. 
The P. T. A. has carried on the idea by 
also awarding a ribbon to the child who 
reads a book a month during the school 
year. Someone, I believe that it was 
“Dilly Tante” in the Wilson Bulletin, 
observed that “while competition may be 
the life of trade it is often the death of 
honor.” My own opinion is that, if the 
award is a certificate merely, recognition 
of an effort is made, and it is not objection- 
able. When the award takes the form 
of an ice cream party, that is another mat- 
ter. 


An UNEQUALED OPPORTUNITY 


Modern ways of living have given chil- 
dren’s librarians the opportunity for more 
intensive work in their field than ever 
before. The home is the fundamental in- 
stitution, the library the helping institu- 
tion. And, if we are to secure codperation 
from the home in the matter of building 
up good reading habits, the librarian must 
be able to convince parents that such habits 
are important and that she can be of serv- 
ice to them in this effort. The methods 
used for accomplishing her aim are first 
of all individual contacts in the library, 
and I think information that such service 
can be found is quickly spread throughout 
the community. The second is through 
talks to groups, clubs, the P. T. A., and 
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the like. The material and the manner of 
presentation will depend on the char- 
acteristics of the group to which one is 
talking. 

By way of conclusion and to illustrate 
the results that may be attained through 
coéperation between home and library, 
here are typical incidents. 

One of our mothers relates this story: 
“T had told Son (aged eleven) that he 
could not go to the picture show because 
there was a Fu Manchu picture there, and 
I don’t let him go to that type of picture. 
When I came home late in the afternoon, 
I found to my surprise that he had gone 
to the picture show. When he returned, 
I took him to my room and asked how he 
had happened to disobey me, as deliberate 
disobedience is a rare occurrence in his life. 
He explained that he had not really dis- 
obeyed me—that he had gone to the show 
to see the serial picture and had gone out 
into the lobby during most of the Fu Man- 
chu picture. I then gave him a short talk 
on the importance of seeing straight and 
being honest with oneself—saying that, as 
a matter of fact, he had disobeyed me, 
which was bad, but what was far worse he 
had fooled himself into thinking he had 
obeyed me. I began to enlarge on my 
theme, telling him of the dangers of 
wrongdoing, and how each time it would 
be easier, when he suddenly cut short my 
sermon with, ‘I see what you mean—it’s 
like Macbeth after the first murder.’ ” 
He had read Lamb’s Tales, and his par- 
ents had followed it up with the reading 
aloud of Macbeth. 

The other mother dashed into the li- 
brary and said, “William has to read five 
books, one for each month. This is the 
last week, and reports must be handed to 
his teacher. He says that most of the 
children in his class are getting their rib- 
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bons, and I just can’t bear to have him 
disappointed. I have brought three cards 
so that he can borrow five books. 
help me find five easy ones.” 

In the one case our purpose was ac- 
complished, in the other we must admit 
defeat. 


Please 


IV 
New Appointments 


C carence B. Lester is declared re- 
elected chairman of the Library Extension 
Board for the year 1932-33. 

James O. Modisette has been reap- 
pointed a member of the Library Extension 
Board for the term ending in 1937. 

Charles B. Shaw has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Editorial Committee for 
another year. 

Bessie Sargeant Smith is the chairman 
of the Nominating Committee for 1932-33. 
Other members appointed are: Charles H. 
Compton, Harriet E. Howe, Paul North 
Rice, and Robert James Usher. 

Miriam D. Tompkins has been ap- 
pointed to the Board on the Library and 
Adult Education, for the term expiring in 
1937. 

Mary S. Wilkinson has been appointed 
chairman of the Board on Library Service 
to Children in Public Libraries and 
Schools. 

Louis Round Wilson has been appointed 
chairman of the Advisory Board for the 
Study of Special Projects. Other members 
of the committee are: Charles Harvey 
Brown, Carleton B. Joeckel, Ralph Munn 
and Charles C. Wilkenson. 

Eleanor M. Witmer is a member of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship for 
the term expiring in 1937. 

Sister Antonia of the College of St- 
Catherine has been appointed to the Col- 
lege Library Advisory Board for the term 
expiring in 1937. 


uss, 
Speaking as a Citizen 


By FREDERICK W. WILLIAMSON 


Managing Editor, “World” and “News-Star,” Monroe, Louisiana 


T IS not my purpose to approach the 
subject of a Citizens’ Library Movement 
from the standpoint of a librarian or a 
trustee; I am neither. Nor have I any 
intention of discussing the matter from the 
viewpoint of a newspaper man, though 
possibly my experience of library service, 
derived through journalistic contacts, 
might afford occasion for constructive dis- 
cussion. 

However, it is as a citizen, conscious of 
the fundamental importance of reading 
good books as an element in the education 
of adults as well as the youth of our land, 
that I want to consider the problem of 
extending library service to those indi- 
viduals and those communities denied an 
essential privilege which should be theirs 
and which can be theirs if our citizenship 
as a whole is awakened to its responsibility 


in the discharge of an imperative obliga- 
tion. 


A RicuT oF CITIZENSHIP 


Let me propound this proposition: 
“The free and equal access to good books 
for every citizen of America is a right of 
citizenship.” 

That is a broad assertion, but I am per- 
suaded it is fundamentally sound. I am 
convinced that a courageous facing of the 
facts of illiteracy prevalent throughout the 


nanan 
Substance of an address given before the Trustees 
an County Libraries sections of the American Li- 
tary Associati 


“ty Association and the League of Library Com- 
missions in New Orleans. 
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entire country will justify the conclusion 
that unless some system of supplemental 
education is established which will be 
available to every individual outside the 
schoolroom and after the school term is 
finished, growing weaknesses in our struc- 
ture of civilization will develop eventu- 
ally into the proportions of disaster. Free 
and equal access to good books is the 
simplest and the most logical form through 
which such a system of supplemental edu- 
cation could be provided. 


An Arp To INDUSTRY 


We have been listening this afternoon 
to a discussion of the library as a dividend- 
producing asset. One speaker has told us 
that “while a library is not the most 
important element in the social life of the 
community, yet it affords certain essentials 
invaluable to the cultural thought and 
progress of the people.” Another has 
shown us that “the reading of books may 
not be the only means for stimulating 
industry, yet there are many industries that 
have obtained their impetus and achieved 
their success because libraries have afforded 
material which enabled their sponsors to 
operate intelligently and_ effectively.” 
Miss Mims has given us a graphic por- 
trayal of life in the rural community, 
especially that in the south, and has told us 
how books are serving as shafts of sunshine 
to bring light into the drab existence of 
those who otherwise would have no con- 
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tact with the better and finer things of 
life. 

I will go farther than these speakers 
have gone. My own experience and con- 
victions assure me that the library is far 
more than just an incident in our social, 
economic, and community life. Suppose, 
for a moment, that we should be deprived 
of any access to good books. Suppose that 
every library should be destroyed and the 
printing press consigned to oblivion! 
What would be the effect on our civiliza- 
tion? What would become of the church 
life, the home life, the schools, the 
industries, the arts, the sciences? The 
situation would be utterly appalling and 
could be compared only with that black 
period in human history so significantly 
described as “the dark ages,” when books 
were few and were shut up in cloistered 
monasteries, and the progress of mankind 
was turned into retrogression. Only when 
books were made accessible and when read- 
ing became general did men come to under- 
stand the meaning of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

At this morning’s general session we 
heard Mr. Edwin Embree recite statistics 
not unfamiliar to anyone who has studied 
the subject of education in its relation to 
our national progress. He painted a pic- 
ture that touched to the quick the pride 
of those of us in the south who are jealous 
of our good name and who are eager that 
this section of America shall hold a high 
place in national development. It is as 
pitiable as it is deplorable to know that 
what Mr. Embree said of the low status 
of the south in educational advancement 
is true. There is nothing to be gained 
by ignoring the facts or evading their 
implications. Our responsibility lies in 
frankly facing the situation and sincerely 
seeking and applying a remedy. 
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I want here to say that I am proud of 
the privilege of being a citizen of Louisi- 
ana. I am not a native southerner. This 
is my adopted state and I have learned to 
love and value the people and the instity- 
tions that make Louisiana great in the com. 
monwealths of the Union. But I would 
be false to my citizenship and my devotion 
to the interests of the south were I to 
ignore or attempt to palliate any conditions 
that hinder us from discharging our 
bounden responsibilities and contributing 
to the cultural growth of the American 
nation. There is an individual as well as a 
collective obligation laid on every citizen 
of the south to recognize the needs of this 
section of the country so that each may 
set his hand and heart loyally to the task 
of creating a new situation that will not 
only reflect honor and credit on the states 
in the south but also bring benefit and 
blessing to her people. 


ProBLEM Not LIMITED To SOUTH 


But this problem is not limited to the 
south. It is not confined to sectional 
lines. Wherever in this whole broad land 
there are men and women, boys and girls, 
who are deprived of access to good books, 
it is because the citizenship has failed to 
shoulder its responsibility. An essential 
right of citizenship is being abrogated, and 
coequal with that condition is a loss to the 
people and to the nation that is reflected 
in the inadequacies of our home life, our 
economic life, our communities and 
industries. 

There must be an arousing of the public 
conscience to the paramount importance of 
bringing this essential element of human 
progress into the lives of people in the 
small towns of the country, into the t 
mote regions, into the hills and into the 
swamps, into every section where men and 
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women are craving—perhaps not con- 
siously, but genuinely nevertheless—for 
the stimulation and inspiration that are 
possible through the medium of good 
books; that they may enjoy the right of 
living more abundantly and that they may 
become more intelligent and _ useful 
citizens. 

If the American people have not yet 
come to realize this imperative call—and 
it is certain they have not—then it is 
necessary that we who do realize it shall 
provoke a movement that will reach down 
into the public consciousness, twist and 
turn it until it will be compelled to come 
up gasping to ask, “What is it all about ?” 

How is it to be done? What influence 
can be exerted that will stimulate the pub- 
lic mind to the grave need of the hour, so 
that concerted and definite activity will be 
brought to bear in solving the problem? 
I believe that in the Citizens’ Library 
Movement we have such an agency. To 
my mind the most significant incident of 
this great convention of the American 
Library Association is the emphasis that 
is here placed on the need of arousing 
public sentiment throughout the entire 
country to the importance of library 
service as an essential element in the life 
of the community. I have said that it is 
needed in the south—yes! But north, 
south, east, and west, the same principle 
applies. Wherever adequate library serv- 
ice is lackking—wherever there is not free 
and equal access to good books—one of 
the inalienable rights of citizenship is being 
denied the people of America. 


A SIGNIFICANT Map 


A few days ago I was privileged to sit 
ma meeting where this subject was being 
discussed. A member of the Louisiana 
Library Commission displayed a map 





which presented a picture of the lack of 
library service in this state—a picture more 
graphic than words could express. .The 
map was done in solid black, with here 
and there little splashes of white. ‘The 
white sections represented library service. 
Out of 64 parishes—you call them counties 
in other states—only four in Louisiana 
were shown in white. That means that 
only four parishes have complete library 
service. One other is beginning an 
experiment in parish-wide service. 

I do not mean that there are no other 
libraries in Louisiana. Sprinkled over the 
great mass of black were little points of 
white, indicating individual communities 
where libraries are operating in a limited 
area. Those little white spots, shining 
like stars on a dark night, were beacons of 
promise and hope and faith and courage, 
but how pitifully tiny they seemed to be 
in the midst of that great expanse of black! 


Pusitic SHOULD BE AROUSED 


I do not admit that such a situation is 
peculiar to Louisiana. I venture to say 
that if you librarians, when you return 
home, will prepare a similar map, you will 
find that there are hundreds of other 
counties in these United States which will 
picture a need exactly like the one we are 
facing here. I grant you that in some 
sections of the country, in the neighbor- 
hood of great cultural centers such as 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, it is 
quite probable you will have maps that 
show white spots predominating over black, 
but that will not be true in the country 
as awhole. The contrary is true, and the 
inescapable conclusion is that the whole 
nation needs an awakening to library- 
consciousness—an arousing of the public 
mind to an appreciation of the need of more 
adequate and more comprehensive library 
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service as an essential in developing an 
intelligent and self-reliant citizenship. 

Who shall undertake the task? It mist 
not be presumed that it is a task for libra- 
rians or trustees. We cannot ask them 
to assume the burden of informing the pub- 
lic of this insistent need. The reaction 
to such a program would be to invoke the 
cry of “self-interest.” Agencies entirely 
outside the library service must be enlisted 
to stimulate popular interest in the 
library as a necessary community asset. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
project. It is simply a matter of organiz- 
ing volunteer effort among those who 
sense the importance of the problem. The 
plan has been worked out in North Caro- 
lina. It is feasible and practical for every 
state. This year the Louisiana Library 
Association has adopted the program as 
one of its major projects. 


CITIZENS SHOULD ORGANIZE 


The organization of a citizens’ move- 
ment itself is simple. It embraces the 
services of a few officers who have proved 
their intelligent and loyal interest in 
library service. There should be a chair- 
man in each parish or county, who would 
organize community and county groups of 
men and women willing to help in the 
effort to focus public attention on libraries 
and the need for extending the library 
service to those sections of the community 
or county where no such service exists. 
Such an organization can do invaluable 
work in impressing on members of legisla- 
tures the need of supporting financially the 
state library commissions where these have 
been organized and in helping to create 
commissions in states where none now 
exists. 

Educators, public officials, legislators, 
leaders in industrial, business, and profes- 
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sional life, can be brought into the field of 
effort once they are led to realize the 
beneficent results which will accrue to the 
whole social, commercial, and cultural 
fabric. An impetus can be given to the 
movement through the codperation of 
men’s service clubs, literary clubs, women’s 
clubs, community clubs—all sorts of 
groups which are composed of men and 
women of vision and action, who are al- 
ready banded together in endeavors for the 
general welfare. 

Need I speak for the newspapers? 
They are and always have been willing to 
lend their great and potent force to any 
program that will promote the public 
good. ‘This is true of the country weekly 
newspapers as it is true of the journals 
in larger centers of population. 

The need is manifest. A proved pro- 
gram has been established. ll that 
remains is that the citizens themselves 
assume the responsibility of fostering a 
movement that concerns the welfare of 
every individual and every community in 


the land. 


Neep Never Berore So GreEaT 


The theme of this convention has been 
“Libraries in a Changing World.” Never 
before in the history of mankind has there 
been so great a necessity for right think- 
ing as a guide for straightforward action 
among individuals, communities, and 
nations, and never before has there been a 
greater need for putting into the hands of 
people of all classes and conditions the 
means which will equip human minds for 
the great tasks of this hour. The library 
and its concomitant, good books, supply 
that means. The obligation rests upon 
every citizen of the nation to lend his 
utmost endeavor to facilitate the function 
of the library. 
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International Hospital Group 


By PERRIE JONES 


American Member, International Subcommittee on Hospital Libraries 


HE importance of hospital library 
service was recognized by the Interna- 
tional Committee of the International 
Federation of Library Associations, when 
a Subcommittee on Hospital Libraries was 
created at the Cheltenham meeting of the 
committee, reported in the October, 1931, 
Bulletin. 

This hospital group is now taking form. 
Henri Lemaitre, editor of the Revue des 
Bibliotheques, has consented to act as pres- 
ident, and Dr. René Sand, technical coun- 
selor to the League of Red Cross Societies, 
is the representative-at-large of the medical 
and hospital interests. The secretary is 
Mrs. Marjorie Roberts, who has done 
very remarkable work as organizing secre- 
tary for hospital libraries in England. 

In addition, two representatives from 
each of thirty countries have been asked 
to make up this subcommittee, one to rep- 
resent the libraries and the other the hos- 
pitals in each country. 

The organization completed, the next 
step is to request statements of the library 
work in the hospitals of the different coun- 
tries. This material will form the basis 
of a report which the president will make 
to the International Library Federation in 
Berne this summer. Plans for further de- 
velopment, now being considered, will also 
be announced at that time. 

Of the more interesting, human side of 
the work, stray bits of information have 
already come to our attention. We know 
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that since 1927 Germany, starting in a 
small way, has been making good progress. 
Today a large number of hospitals have 
libraries, varying in their methods of 
financing. Some receive government funds, 
as in the case of the Children’s Hospital 
in Berlin, which is allowed a grant from 
the Ministry of Education and Employ- 
ment. In Frankfurt-am-Main the munici- 
pality grants a sum of about $350 a year 
for library purposes to the City Hospital 
of about three thousand beds. The rest of 
the money is collected in small sums, a 
few pfennigs at a time from patients who 
read, and the work is done by two social 
workers who receive a sufficient amount, 
from a social workers’ fund, to cover their 
bare expenses. Quite often the librarians 
are hospital sisters specially selected for 
the work. 

Sweden has had hospital libraries for 
many years and gets a government grant 
for them. 

In Denmark the hospital libraries are 
run much as in this country, in collabora- 
tion with public libraries. 

In England the scheme for coéperation 
between the hospital library—heretofore 
valiantly carried on by the British Red 
Cross Society and the Order of St. John 
—and the (British) Library Association 
has received the approval of both bodies. 

During the past year Mrs. Roberts, the 
secretary, read a paper on the work of the 
hospital library at the annual conference 
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of the Royal Institute of Public Health in 
Frankfurt-am-Main. Another paper on 
this subject was prepared for the confer- 
ence organized by the French Library As- 
sociation, held in Algiers in April, 1931. 

“When the subject of Hospital Libra- 
ries was raised by a representative of the 
National Council for Mental Hygiene, at 
the First International Congress on Men- 
tal Hygiene at Washington in May, 1930, 
it was agreed that it would be desirable 
to include it on the agenda of their next 
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International Congress, as being a matter 
of importance.” This last is quoted from 
a recent pamphlet, The hospital library, 
published by the British Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John. 

These, I think, we may take as definite 
and reliable indications of the field open 
to international endeavor, a field which 
this committee hopes to explore more thor- 
oughly in order to widen the scope and 
better the technique of hospital library 
service. 
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Libraries in a Public Works 
Program 


Menarrs of Congress have been urged 
by librarians and civic leaders to include 
libraries among specifically approved ob- 
jectives in any relief bills authorizing fed- 
eral expenditures or loans for construction 
work. Public and university libraries in 
many sections of the country have pressing 
need for new buildings or additions. In 
many instances sites have already been ac- 
quired and plans drawn. Erection of such 
buildings now is proposed not only to 
provide much needed library facilities, but 
also to relieve unemployment. 

It is proposed that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation be authorized to 
make loans to finance library construction ; 
such loans being guaranteed by securities 
or collateral commitments and repayable 
by amortization or re-financing within five 
years. 


“Whether or not libraries are classi- 
fied as public works there seems to be justi- 
fication, as a matter of public policy, that 
loans should be made for libraries operated 
for public benefit and not for profit, 
whether or not the operating authority 
is a public body,” Harry Miller Lyden- 
berg, president of the A. L. A., has pointed 
out. “If such provision were inserted 
in pending bills it would prove possible 
to get under way many library projects 
now held up through lack of immediate 
funds.” 


A. L. A. Salaries Cut 


A curt of 10 per cent in the salaries 
of A. L. A. Headquarters staff members 
for the last six months of 1932 has been 
authorized by the Executive Board. This 
is in addition to a 3 per cent cut for the 
entire year, compensated for by closing 
the office seventeen Saturdays during the 
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summer, as announced in the June Bul- 
letin. No leaves of absence will offset 
the second cut. 

An examination, by the treasurer, sec- 
retary, and disbursing officer, of the 
budgets and the Association’s financial 
condition on June 6 indicated a revision 
downward of such items of income as 
regular membership dues, special mem- 
bership dues, and receipts from sales of 
publications. All possible economies which 
would not interfere with commitments to 
members have been made, and the salaries 
cut has been authorized only in order to 
balance the budget. 


Special Memberships 
Acknowledged 


GratEFUL acknowledgment is made 
of the following new or renewed special 
memberships in the American Library As- 
sociation : 


Albany (N. Y.) Public Library staff; 
Arthur Andersen; Arizona State Library 
Association; Association of American Li- 
brary Schools; James Blackstone Memorial 
Library Association, Branford, Connecticut; 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library Associa- 
tion; H. Fletcher Brown; California School 
Library Association, Southern Section; 
Colorado Library Association; Alumni As- 
sociation of the Columbia University School 
of Library Service and Its Predecessors; 
T. E. Donnelley; Edsel B. Ford; Friends of 
Reading of the Dayton (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary; Albert W. Harris; Illinois Asso- 
ciation of High School Librarians; Jones 
Library, Inc., Amherst, Massachusetts; 
Maryland Library Association; Michigan 
Library Association; Emily Van Dorn Mil- 
ler; New England School Library Associa- 
tion; New York State Library and Division 
of Library Extension; St. Louis (Mo.) 
Public Library ; Publishers’ Section, Toronto 


(Ont.) Board of Trade; Westerly (R. I.) 
Public Library. 
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Dr. Bostwick Honored 


Arruur E. Bostwick, librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library and member 
of the A. L. A. Council, was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Washington University, June 5. 


“For Distinguished Service” 


Gaartia A. CouUNTRYMAN, librarian 
of the University of North Carolina and 
member of the A. L. A. Executive Board, 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts, honoris causa, for dis- 
tinguished public service, by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, June 6. Miss 
Countryman is the first woman and the 
first graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota to be so honored by the institution 
and the fourth person to receive such a 
degree from that university. 

“It is the recognition of the library 
and its contribution to the public that I 
feel proud of,’ Miss Countryman has 
written a member of the A. L. A. Head- 
quarters staff, in response to a note of 
congratulation. “The thing that appeals 
to me is that a university with its academic 
viewpoint on education should recognize 
the type of popular education done by a 
public library and should feel justified in 
setting the seal of approval upon a field 
so radically different from that of the uni- 
versity.” 


Dr. Wilson Given Degree 


Louis Rounp WiItson, librarian 
of the University of North Carolina and 
chairman of the A. L. A. Advisory Board 
for the Study of Special Projects, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws by Haverford College, June 11. 
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Dewey Letters Requested 


To the Editor: 

Biographical data are now being brought 
together in order that the influence of Dr. 
Melvil Dewey’s life on the libraries of the 
world, the expansion of women’s field of 
effort, simpler spelling, education in general, 
and weights and measures may be perma- 
nently recorded. 

The output of personal letters by Dr. 
Dewey between 1870 and 1931 was very 
voluminous. This letter, therefore, is an 
invitation to all who have Dewey corre- 
spondence to permit his biographer to read it. 
It will be properly cared for and returned, 
if addressed to the Dewey Biographer, Box 
633, Lake Placid Club, New York. 

Those who admired Dr. Dewey are not 
seeking to glorify him, but to use his activ- 
ities, as aided by hundreds of others the 
world over, in showing phases of library 
business and literary efficiency that will 
always contribute to the needs and advance- 
ment of the human race. 

Emity Dewey 
(Mrs. Melvil Dewey) 


Negro Magazines Recommended 


To the Editor: 

The following Negro periodicals are de- 
sirable library subscriptions. Recently, a 
number of popular magazines of the True 
Story type have made their appearance 
among Negro periodicals but none of these 
seems desirable for inclusion in a general 
library list. Circulation figures, where avail- 
able, are shown in parentheses. 

Crisis. 1910. National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 69 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Monthly. $1.50. 
(21,000) 

The organ of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People is a 
race-conscious, literary publication, capably 
edited by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. Its annual 


educational number has reference value, and 
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there is some probability that this periodical 
will be added to the list indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide. 

Journal of Negro History. 1916. Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Inc., 1538 Ninth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Quarterly. $4. 

Heretofore, the most dispassionate and 
scholarly Negro publication; but recently 
a propagandistic tone has entered into its 
policy. Articles are well written and usually 
show careful scholarship. 


Opportunity. 1923. National Urban 
League, 17 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Monthly. $1.50. 

Its object is the promotion of Negro wel- 
fare and its tone is comparable to that of 
Survey. 

Louts S. SHores, Librarian, 
Fisk University Library 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Volunteers Needed 


To the Editor: 

The Orange Memorial Hospital Library 
is run by volunteers. If any trained library 
worker in the Oranges or vicinity would be 
willing to donate some time to help us, the 
library service would be very grateful. 


M. R. ALLEN 
(Mrs. John S. Allen) 
Head of Library Service 
271 Forest Road 
South Orange, New Jersey 


Bird Migrants 


To the Editor: 

For eight years the Carnegie Public 
Library of Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan, 
has kept a record of bird migrations. Men, 
women, and children supply information, 
and the library posts charts of birds to 
help in identification. Occasionally enthu- 
siasm leads to astonishing reports of first 
arrivals, but on the whole the record is 4 
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reliable guide for bird lovers which is widely 
used and appreciated. 
Auice B. Crapp, Librarian 


Hospital and Jail Service 


To the Editor: 


At the October meeting of the Columbia 
Library Club, a Committee on Library Serv- 
ice in the Hospitals and the Boone County 
Jail was authorized and appointed, consisting 
of six members of the club, the superin- 
tendent of nurses of the Boone County Hos- 
pital, the superintendent of nurses of the 
University Hospital, and three interested cit- 
izens of Columbia. The University Hospital 
comprises the Parker Hospital, the Noyes 
Hospital, and the Crippled Children’s Ward 
of the University Hospital. The patients in 
the hospitals had no books and no magazines 
except a few magazines sent in irregularly by 
friends. 

Neither the club nor the hospitals had any 
funds for the purchase of books or periodi- 
cals, or for bookcases, book trucks, and the 
like. The committee began its publicity work 
through the local newspapers in November. 
Members of the committee made personal 
requests for reading matter and selected 
a list of thirteen titles of magazines desirable 
for patients, which was published in the 
newspapers. About a year ago the Sneed 
Class of young married people of the First 
Baptist Church gave $21 for subscriptions to 
magazines for the Boone County Hospital. 
These subscriptions are being continued for 
1932. 

A few weeks later the committee sug- 
gested that some organization might 
purchase and donate a shelf of books con- 
taining twelve titles. A list of twenty-five 
books was suggested, any one or all of 
which would be suitable for hospital gifts. 

The superintendent of nurses of the Uni- 
versity Hospital urged upon the committee 
the necessity of having a few shelves placed 
in the wards, where books might be available 
for the patients, and the need for a book 
truck which a nurse or someone offering 
Voluntary service could use for carrying 
books and magazines to the bedsides of 
Patients, 


The result of our publicity campaign, 


carried on until Christmas, was a surprise 
and a joy to the committee. The Columbia 
Library Club sent the magazine, Popular 
Mechanics, to the jail; the Men’s Bible 
Class of the First Baptist Church purchased 
a shelf of twelve books and a subscription to 
the Saturday Evening Post for the jail in- 
mates; the Kiwanis Club purchased twelve 
children’s books and subscribed to John 
Martin’s Book for the crippled children in 
the University Hospital; the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club provided three 
magazines—Better Homes and Gardens, 
McCall’s Magazine, and Pictorial Review 
—for the University Hospital patients. 

The University Faculty Men’s Club is 
delivering every month back numbers of 
periodicals which the club receives new on 
subscription; of these there are ten or more. 

The Engineers Club, composed of stu- 
dents in the School of Engineering of the 
University of Missouri, made the book truck 
possible by a gift of $14. A discarded wheel- 
chair in the University Hospital was dis- 
mantled; the wheels and frame were used 
by a carpenter in the construction of the 
truck. This truck has two decks for periodi- 
cals and four shelves for books. While the 
truck is not so attractive as a standard 
hospital truck, which would cost about $50 
on the market, it is just as serviceable. 


One may imagine the pleasure of the com- 
mittee when the Faculty Women’s Club 
voted $25 for the hospital library service. 
This money will be used to provide book- 
shelves in the wards of the University Hos- 
pital and for the purchase of books. 


The problem of furnishing personal serv- 
ice in the hospitals has not been finally 
solved. At present the nurses are providing 
this service. 

The library service inaugurated by the 
Columbia Library Club could be dupli- 
cated in other communities. There is no class 
of people more appreciative of such service 
than sick people, who, without it, have too 
much time to think of their ailments and to 
speculate on their recovery and their activi- 
ties after they shall have left the hospital. 

Henry OrRMAL SEVERANCE, Chairman, 
Committee on Library Service 
Columbia, Missouri 
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The Junior College Library 


The junior college library, by Ermine Stone. 
112 p. $1.75. 


The fact that Ermine Stone’s manual, 
The junior college library, was eagerly read 
at a sitting is indicative of satisfaction that 
the long desired book is now a reality; and 
also that the writer has not attempted the 
impossible and tried to exhaust the sub- 
ject in her first book. She has sketched the 
subject in suggestive, broad strokes and 
left the picture to be filled in with more 
detail by herself and perhaps others. 

She has presented us with a readable out- 
line which will be appreciated by junior 
college librarians, for it will call to mind 
some new, some forgotten or neglected, prin- 
ciples. Many will be grateful for certain 
ideas, obvious to themselves as _ initiates, 
which they can put into the hands of their 
administrators and executives through this 
impersonal medium, bearing an authoritative 
imprint. 

To such administrators and executives, 
and especially to those who are inaugurating 
new junior colleges, the manual should be 
especially suggestive. It will give many of 
them a new concept of the place and function 
of the library in the pattern of the junior 
college. The book is sufficiently brief to 
obviate the danger of its being laid aside 
unread under the pressure of diverting in- 
terests. 

Miss Stone is wise in not basing her thesis 
upon a survey, or in making one; for that 
device frequently is received as a crutch or 
an apologia rather than a stimulus and an 
objective. She has not ignored what is, but 
she has reached up in her recommendations 
and conclusions to that which should be. 

She is particularly happy in her recognition 
of the various types of organization of the 
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junior college and in adapting her library 
program accordingly. She has carefully, 
fairly, and intelligently outlined the problem, 
and she will doubtless be the first to say 
that her book should be followed by other 
publications amplifying many of the recom- 
mendations she has made; as, for example, 
the problem of library instruction and the 
important matter of records and reports. 
Professor Walter Crosby Eells of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, author of The 
junior college and editor of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, says, in his introduction to 
the book: “The junior college has a chal- 
lenging opportunity ahead of it in the next 
decade. The library of the junior college 
has a central place in that opportunity.” 
WIinirrep E. SKINNER, Librarian, 
High School and Junior College Library, 


Pasadena, California 


Vocational Guidance 


Vocational guidance through the library, 
by Harry Dexter Kitson. 35c. 


This “guide, showing how the librarian 
can serve people who are trying to choose 
a vocation,” consists chiefly of a dozen 
carefully compiled lists, ranging from books 
on the general question of vocational choice, 
through books describing specific occupa- 
tions, to a list of national organizations 
interested in vocational guidance. 

The first edition was published in 193! 
and, through the courtesy of the J. C. 
Penney Foundation, was distributed to 
libraries without charge. The 5,000 copies 
were soon exhausted, but demand for the 
pamphlet has continued steadily. Outside 
funds for printing and distribution are n° 
longer available, so this second edition 1s 
being offered by the A. L. A. at the price 
named. 


